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WOMAN'S REWARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

J, 



*' Patience waits the destined day.'' 

Bridal of THermain. 

A DAY or two before he left England, Lionel Dupre 
received by the twopenny post a fair and feminine- 
looking billet, which, perceiving to be signed with ini- 
tials, and written in a cramped woman's hand, he flung 
down with a sneer of contempt and disgust. But im- 
mediately afterward it struck him that he had seen the 
same handwriting before, and though he could not 
recollect where, it came back to him as a pleasant re- 
membrance. He picked up the crushed note, smoothed 
its pages, and read the following lines : — 

" I am so deeply grieved at hearing of your illnes9| 
and thinking of the last day I saw you, that I cannot 
help writing to say so. TYp not to think me forward, 
for indeed I only write because it may be a comfort to 
you*to know that I have heart enough to be very, very 
sorry, in spite of the harsh words we said to each other. 
Take care of your health, and remember me, is the 
prayer of 

«0.L.'^ 

*< Yes, Clarice, you can write to me now — -nu can 
pity me now," thought Lionel, with some bitwrness ; 
"and if I die, you will recollect me as the man who ^ 
made the first confession of love you ever heard — w^gf * >^ 
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first made you conscious of the power of your own per- 
i^icious beauty ; and you will speak of me to some later 
lover as 'Lionel Dupre, poor fellow !' But the dream 
is over, the charm is broken. I have forsworn you, 
Lady Clarice Lyle ! I care not even to receive this 
token of your regret" (and he crushed the note again, 
and flung it from him). " I no longer sigh for your love ; 
the strength which fed my passion is gone, and your 
pity is wasted on a dying man, who heeds it not." 

In such a mood did Lionel depart ^ and in such a 
mood„ combining as it did weakness, irritation, and de- 
spondency, it is not to be supposed that he could be 
otherwise than a most irksome travelling: .companion. 
Unwilling too, as he was, to allow his mind to brood 
over its real or imaginary grievances, he was continu- 
ally occupying himself with trivial anxieties, which fot 
the time assumed an intense importance. Restless and 
wretched, he fidgeted about all the little events and 
minor details of their journey, till Mary sighed for one 
sad and quiet hour wherein she might indulge in memo- 
ries of the past, or contemplation of the future, without 
interruption. 

He spent the first two stages -of every day's journey 
in counting over again the bills which had already been 
paid, and consulting different estimates of the different 
rates of currency in the countries they were to pass 
through ; and this he did not the least from economy, 
or a desire to save money. He was, and always had 
been, not only extravagant himself, but also (as long as 
it gave him no trouble, interfered with no favourite pur^ 
suit, and produced no present inconvenience) willing 
tfi be liberal to others. But he studied the curr^Sbcy^ 
and wondered over each succeeding bill, because 'he 
thus secured to himself something to fret, and to 
fiiss, and to fidget about ; he was always looking for a 
lost book, or a mislaid paper-knife,, or an uddiscoverable 
travelling cap; always wondering whelheiv the road 
Ihey were going was really and actually the best road 
to tha^iUace of their destination, and calculating what 
hour tney should arrive there ; always abusing .the last 
Itu^l-keeper, and swearing against the bore o| a long; 
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journey. No view, however beautiful, extorted from 
him an expression of pleasure ; no evening,, however 
calm or bright, ever soothed his feverish spirit into con- 
templation. He cared not for scenery : — the purple 
mountains fading into the sky beyond ; the stretching 
shore, with its high cliffs, smooth sands, and rolling sea ; 
the waving woods, with their thousand mingling and 
harmonious tints ; the broad pasture-land and golden 
corn-fields ; the slanting hill-side vineyards, and the 
white villages which dotted the distant plain ; the wind- 
ing and majestic river, or the leaping water-fall, — were 
all to him alike indifferent ; his soul was cast in too 
nuUerial a mould. 

Anger, and love, and hate — all human passionsy 
found in his heart a wild and ready echo ; and to '^ the 
pleasure of sweet sounds," the voluptuous enjoyment of 
music, his fancy yielded a ready obedience ; but to the 
more refined and spiritualized enjoyments of our na- 
ture he was insensible ; and as he roused Mary by some 
peevish exclamation at her silence, she wondered that 
the still sunshine, which rested in such glowing repose 
on the country they were traversing, had not also lulled 
his vexed spirit to temporary quiet. 

It was remarkable, too, that the very occasion when 
Mary was making the greatest sacrifice for his sake 
was that on which he treated her with the least appa- 
rent kindness and affection. Violent, wayward, and 
selfish she had known him from his boyhood, with un- 
equal fits of capricious tenderness between ; but harsh, 
as yet, he had never been to her; and she shrank from 
the wounding speech or undeserved reproach with sor- 
rowful surprise. She did her best to entertain him ; 
but there are moments when utter depression so de- 
stroys the elasticity of our minds, that the effort we are 
most willing to make becomes impossible. Quiet and 
self-possess^ as Mary was, and anxious to seem cheer- 
ful and composed, there were times when the sense of 
his words was lost to her ear ; when she turn^ with 
a vacant and unmeaning smile to ask a repetitioil of the 
phrase, and her choked heart prisoned back its tears tD 
an agony of unendurable regrets 
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II was after a long pause, during which the weary 
dragging of the carriage up a steep hill, with its grating, 
disagreeable sound, had prevented any attempt at con- 
versation, that Mary made some eager and fanciful re- 
mark on the burst of beautiful landscape which the 
hill's summit afforded. 

"Pshaw P said her brother, peevishly, "what non- 
sense you do talk, Mary ! I declare you are growing 
quite affected." 

Mary Dupre's thoughts wandered back to England^ 
She remembered the description William Clavering had 
once given of the Highlands, when talking of their 
future. Lord Clavering had a beautiful place in Scot* 
land, close to one of the northern lakes, and she recol- 
lected her lover's expression, — " I feel, Mary, when I 
first see that lake, after the heat, and the noise, and the 
dust of London, as if my soul were suddenly spreading 
her wings." Was this nonsense ? And if it were, they^ 
understood one another. 

On descending the other side of the hill, they per- 
ceived a travelling carriage advancing in the opposite 
direction. No sooner had they met than both stopped ^ 
and a dispute arose between the postillions and the 
oourieiFS, whether they should or should not be per* 
mitted to change horses^ — a favourite arran^ment on 
the foreign roads, and one which to the habits of Eng-^ 
lish travellers is particularly disagreeable. 

Lionel was reading, and with dogged discontent 
grumbled at the interruption, but refused to interfere ; 
the postillions insisted that no one would be found to 
drive the next stage, in the tawn they were coming to, 
unless these particular horses were allowed to return^ 
and in the midst of the altercation, a gentleman in the 
other vehicle, who, like Lionel^ had been occupied with 
a book, suddenly called out, in a low decided toney. 
'^Silence! coquins; faites ce que vous voudrez^ maia 
W faites pas de bruit." 

Th» accent was English, and Mary looked towarda 
the spteker.. He was a fine frank-lookkig young man, 
aad.by his side,^ leaning ba^k in a deep ana heavy sleepi, 
was William Clavering I 
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Mary repressed Ae exclamation which lose to her 
lips ; she saw not the stranger's gaze, bent earnestly 
and admiringly on her face ; she only saw that pale 
and noble countenance, the thick dark lashes which hid 
from her those glorious eyes, and the compressed and 
grieved expression of the mouth which for Aer had ever 
worn a smile. He slept ! She who had feared to lift 
her conscious eyes to his might gaze on him unchid, 
unquestioned. He slept, and dreamed not who was 
watching him I 

The strange mixture of awe and idolatry which fills 
our breasts while gazing on the sleeping countenance 
of one we love stole over Mary's mind ; that unex- 
plained and o'er-mastering feeling which prompts us to 
exclaim, " Thou art mine, hushed soul I In thy mys- 
terious rest ; in thy forgetfulness of outward things ; in 
thy unconsciousness of the nearness of the beating and 
adoring heart beside thee ; in thy blindness to the pres- 
ence of the watching eyes above thee ; in the helpless- 
i^ess of thine hour of suspended existence, when thou 
art nothing to the busy world, and the world is nothing 
to thee — ^then art thou irdne ! Thy first startled glance 
is mine, thy first smile, the first ray of consciousness 
which shoots like the morning dawn over thy tranquil 
brow — these are all mine. I have earned them by the 
love-wateh I have kept, while thou wert lost to the 
memory of human passion P 

And ere Mary had remembered how little it was hers 
to watch Clavering in sleep — to nurse him in illness, 
or to sooth him in sorrow (and his countenance bore 
traces alike of grief and indisposition) — ere she had re- 
called her wandering senses from their intoxicating 
dream of love— the. jaded and rope-harnessed horses 
were already half a mile on their way. 

There was nothing in fact extraordinary in their 
meeting, for she knew William Clavering was going 
abroad, and that by this time he was, probably, on his 
way home, after having arranged his lost brother's 
affairs. Nor was there any thing extraordinary in a 
tired and dispirited man sleeping heavily through the 
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bustle of changing horses ; but on Mary's mind the in- 
terview £^11 with a sick and sad omen. That he should 
be utterly unconscious of her presence, while she was 
giddy with contending emotions, smote her to the 
heart; and seemed a prophecy how little, hencefor- 
ward, he would share in her fate or her feelings. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Through the long day — the irksome day — - 

My heart impatient burns ; 
Still, as the slow hpurs glide away. 

Thy voice — ^thy smile — returns ! 
I murmur when the morning light 

Breaks in upon mine eye ; 
Give me the dark and shadowy night, 

And, dreaming, let me die I" 

The well-remembered voice of Clavering roused 
Mary from her revery. " Mary," it said, " why should 
this fruitless struggle be made? why should I live 
lonely and far from you, who love you better than all 
earth's other blessings ? why should you spend your 
wasted youth in devotioh to one who wounds you with 
harsh words, and forgets all you have done for him ? 
Leave him, Mary, leave all, and come with me ! We 
will dwell together by the Rhine side, and every day 
shall pass in sunshine and soft words. There shall to 
no struggling, no regret, no tears. What ! did you 
think I had in very deed and truth parted from you for 
ever ? For ever ! without one word, one sigh ; with- 
out even the lock of your glossy hair which you prom- 
ised me long ago ! No, Mary ; I left you, but only for 
a time, to feel what it would be, really, to part for ever ! 
You fuzve felt it ; you have believed that you had looked 
your last on the face familiar for years ; you have be- 
lieved that you should see me no more ; and now, con- 
fess, oh ! confess, my Mary, that your heart was toa 
much mine to bear such parting ; confess that it would . 
have broken, if all indeed had ended then ; confess thict 
you would brave all — bear alt— rather than see me de- 
part alone. Come ! Mary, your brother sleeps, and . 
dreams not of you ; / wake, and watch, and hope. 
Come i and let ua live happy together !" 
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She has followed him, and they glide together over 
the rapid Rhine, which lies half-asleep in the sunshine, 
like a merry child rocked to an enforced slumber. 
The noonday sun is hot, but Clavering is there ! He 
shields her from the intolerable brightness of its beams, 
and places her where the white sail freshens in the 
breeze ; where her undazzled eyes may turn to him 
and thank him. 

Daylight declineis, and evening comes slowly on. 
The crumbling towers of the old castle stand in their 
lonely beauty on the purple hill ; while through the 
narrow window of the single and ruined arch the 
golden light of the mellow sunset comes slanting to the 
earth. Fire hath blackened, decay hath eaten, and 
man's fury hath defaced that tower; but the sunset 
calmly shines on, as it shone when armed men manned 
the castle battlements and mocked the enemy below. 

Night's curtain falls, and evening steals away, while 
yet they glide over the blue river ! The stars come 
out one by one, as the faint rose-colour of the dying 
sunset fades along the west. The last and faintest tint 
is gone, and the proud pale moon looks down upon the 
bosom of the forsaken waters. Mary and Clavering 
speak no more : the very beating of their hearts seems 
hushed by the quiet of that clear soft sky. Hand-in* 
hand they sit, gazing upwards with earnest glances at 
the motionless stars, and the rippling of waters beneath 
their bark is the only sound. 

Lo ! how the new morning comes, and chases the 
gloom of night ! The cold mists hang upon the river ; 
the mountain-tops are hid ; and the dawning sun feebly 
pierces from time to time the veil which covers the 
earth. With slow and gradual rise that mist departs, 
and the giant hills look up, awaiting the glory of the 
full and perfect day. How chill and dewy feels the 
mojrning ! But Clavering is there ! Closer he folds 
the furred mantle round her ; he holds her with his 
ctrclihg arm ; her head leans lightly on his shoulder — 
cold cannot reach her now ! 

The bark glides on, cleaving the white mists with 
its glistening prow. Look, where the broad uprisen 
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sun bursts forth ! Tower and crag are visible again. 
The vapour rolls away — is gone ; and as the glow of 
sunshine passes over the face of nature, so to the cheek 
and heart of Mary and Clavering comes the thrilling 
and bounding consciousness of eager life. They rouse 
themselves, and gaze into each other's eyes : earth is 
beautiful, heaven is beautiful ; but oh ! the combined 
beauty of earth and heaven in their loveliest hours is 
nothing^ to the smile that ushers in the morning on the 
face of one beloved ! " Welcome," it seems to say, 
" welcome to the renewal of life and love ! Welcome 
to the light that dawns upon both ! Welcome to the 
day which it is ours to spend together !" Such wel- 
come is not for all, is not for many ; but for those who 
. ccm receive and give it, blessed are they. 

The bark glides on : they pass the scattered villages 
and towns, with their gray spires and high narrow 
houses, glancing to the sun ; and as they round that 
projecting rock, a scene of so much beauty bursts upon 
their eyes, that with one heart they wish to pause, and 
dwell there for ever. 

The mountain rises almost perpendicularly from the 
waters, where its shadow falls like the purple mantle of 
a throned king. Beneath, the quiet village peeps from 
between the hills; and far, far above, on the proud 
summit, stands the ruined castle of some forgotten 
chief. The green vines climb up the steep sides, and 
leave that summit bare in the golden sunshine ; and 
here and there by the water's edge a little boat lies 
moored. 

All is still and majestic ; and the merry voices of the 
. peasant children, who come laughing down to the shore, 
alone break the calm repose of nature. 

" Here let us dwell !" said Clavering. 

And Mary*s* voice answered like a sweet echo of bis 
own, " Here let us dwell !" 

Their bark lies anchored on the quiet bosom of the 
Rhine. Its white sails are furled, and its scarlet flag 
flutters idly in the breeze, while they roam together 
among the hills of Germany. They are at the moun- 
tain's fbot ; abd thejr read together old legends^ wild 
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poetry, and the yet more valued histories of empires 
overthrown, countries differently divided, heroes who 
have left no name to hallow the spot where they bled| 
and kings whose lives were a long romance. 

They are in the peopled villages, and talk to the 
peasants in a foreign tongue of the simple joys and sor- 
rows which alone they can comprehend. 

The sunburnt cheek of the young mother glows as 
they admire the laughing child at her feet : her dark 
eyes turn to the vineyard where her husband is toiling : 
she is impatient for his return, that he too may hear 
the voice of the stranger praising his son. And they 
forget the destinies of nations— the wild ambition, the 
barren successes, the bloody wars, of which they have 
been reading, as they listen to that peasant's words, and 
watch the eagerness of her loving eyes. 

They are on the mountain's brow, and look down 
many a mile of the river's winding course: many a 
villag^e and town, many a smiling^ valley, and many a 
blue hill, that mocks their cheated eyes as it mingles in 
the distance with the clouds around its head, lie 
spread before their sight. They wander among the 
crumbling stones of that nameless ruin, and people its 
waUs with beings created by their own fancy, or glean 
from meager tradition a tale of mystery and tears. 
And the setting sun falls full upon Clavering's enthu- 
siastic countenance, as he turns with a kindly smile to 
relate some wild romantic legend. He speaks, pointing 
to the lovely sky — 

— That was a blessed dream ! 

Mary was awoke by the voice of her brother, who 
wanted to make some memorandum in his pocket- 
book, and had lost his pencil. 

" I will lend you mine," said Mary, sadly ; " and we 
can look for it when the carriage stops at the inn." 

" Nonsense ; you know I can't write with those tire- 
some leaden things : they break every moment— I want 
my own ; it is a patent one, and the only one it suits 
me to write with. You are so provokingly forgetful as 
to where you put my things^" 
;^ilere it is,^ said Mary, as she suddenly perceived it 
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glittering in the folds of his traveller's cloak ; and 
the effort to speak brought the tears to her eyes and 
the choking sob to her throat. 

" What peevish creatures women are'P' muttered 
Lionel Dupre^ as he threw himself back in the 
carriage. 

And Mary, as she also leaned back, and turned 
her tearful eyes away, clasped her hands, and 
thought, <^It was a dream! and we are parted— ^ 
partS for ever J'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

^' I listen'd to thy careless tones 

With a deep and fond despair — 
As though the voice which answer'd thine 

Had left its echo there ; 
I lookM into thine eager eyes 

With a sad and swelling heart — 
Because dark eyes had gazed on thine 

Ere we were doom'd to part : 
Forgive me for thine own n^istake— 
Alas ! 'twas for another's sake !" 

The first person Lionel saw in his first attempt to 
walk down the esplanade at Nice was Lady Clarice 
Lyle. 

The health of Lady Louisa was the real and osten- 
sible cause for their coming abroad ; but doubtless 
Lord Altonby had his own reasons for fixing their 
departure from England at the same time as Ciaver- 
ing's, and proposing to that gentleman to accom- 
pany his cousins as far as suited their different des- 
tinations; '< in order that he might feel less lonely, 
and be better able to keep up his spirits." 

It was with a cold and haughty bow that Lionel 
passed Lady Clarice the first day ; and being, as we 
have already mentioned, no favourite with the mar- 

3uis, he was not pressed to converse. But when, 
ay after day, he saw her surrounded by idle Eng- 
lishmen and mustached foreigners, 'the star and 
the goddess of the place, — when he saw those eyes, 
80 childishly bright 'when he first knew her, stealing 
furtively and sadly up at him as he passed, and drop 
again as sh^ listenecl with languid impatience to 
the compliments of her admirers, — when he re- 
marked the coldness of Lord Altonby, and the sur- 
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pri_se of the more favoured guests at the marquis's 
table that the pale handsome young Eriglishmaa 
was not more Welcome to his countryman, — then the, 
mixture of vanity and passion, 0/ jealousy and ten- 
derness, awoke in Lionel's heart. 

" She loves me still,'* thought he. " It is in nay 
power to remove her from that swarm of whispering 
coxcombs^* to brave that insolent old fool ; to baffle 
the absent schemer Clavering; to prove to thesneer* 
ing idiots who surround her that I can be what I 
will.'' 

He altered his mode of proceeding ; introduced his 
sister Mary to Lord Altonby ; walked and rode by 
Clarice's side, and their love-quarrel was only re- 
membered with a smile. 

Still, in spite of the companionship of Mary, whose 
interest in Clavering's pursuits had made her quite 
capable of listening to, and understanding, the dis- 
appointed politician's discourse, the Marquis of Al- 
tonby could not bring himself to be fond of the cold 
and sarcastic Lionel ; and the latter, impatient at an 
aversion which disturbed his continual enjoyment 
of the society of Clarice, took measures with that 
youn^ lady by which he could see her uninterrupted 
and suone. 

Young) romantic, and desperately in love, Clarice, 
who had seldom consulted any guide but her own 
inclinations, was easily persuaded to meet Lionel, 
while she was supposed to be visiting at the house 
of a mutual friend, Lady Dorrington, or inventing 
new songs to her guitar in her own apartment. The 
governess was infinitely more occupied with a younff 
German baron (who actually wished to marry her .*) 
than with her unmanageable charge ; aiid found it 
more convenient to wink at the constant attendance 
of Mr. Lionel Dupr6, than to be taunted by her 
spoiled pupil with the attentions of her own young 
lover. 

Meanwhile Mary was not without A^- share of 
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<SDt)quesi in thid ne\r field* She was a great acquis 
sition (as at very agreeable Englishwoman must be)^ 
in a town like Nice» to the idle or invalided of her 
own country; and though the foreigners at first 
voted her unpen froide^ and slood rather in awe of 
her, yet a Very short acquaintance removed the 
|Mf^udice. 

The Greek purity of her features, and thi repose 
and eentle cordiality of her manner, rose in a sue- 
^ssfui though unintentional rivalry with the dark 
espiegle eyes and vivacious manners of the French 
and Italian ladies ; her style of singing,, her way of 
leaking, were pronounced peculiar and charming ; 
and the women, satisfied that she did not ^viah to 
outshine them, cheerfully allowed her beaur|r and 
h^r talents. In fact, they thought it did not signify 
A straw whether she Was handsome and aecom-> 
plished or not, seeing that she certainly did not intend 
to make use of these advantages. She was univer- 
sally popular J and with no one more than with 
Lady Louisa Lyle, and the old Lady Dorrington^ 
Krhom we have already mentioned as the supposed 
cause of Clarice's stolen hours of absence. 

Lionel was proud and pleased at his sister^ success^ 
He remarked it to her, and added that he had always 
felt sure, if she had beeA known, instead of living the 
Strange retired life she had done in London, she 
would have even there' been noticed as superior to» 
the generalit}^ of her sex. 

Alas ! to Mary^ notice or admiration were alike 
indifferent ; and while her name became gradually a 
fiimiliar word, and it was thought odd and bardque 
not to be acquainted with the charming and accom-^ 
j^lished Miss Dnpr6,-^while it grew to be a fashion 
lo crowd round her harp, and her presence wa» 
promised by the hostess of a f6te, as security for a 
(feasant evening, — she sighed for the days when,^ 
taken as a favour from the Bigleys to be Mrs. Bol- 
((M^'s humt>Ie cofinpaaion,, William Clavering walked 
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from his chambers in the Temple, through the dark 
crowded Strand, to spend an hour by her side. 

But of Mary's feelings on the subject no one 
thought, not even Lionel ; or if he did, it was with 
the conviction that new amusements, new people, a 
new place, and new indulgences would soon put 
" all that d— 4 nonsense" out of her head. On him, 
at least, the sun of prosperity shone. A moderately 
rich young Englishman in our rich and commercial 
Eogfand is a man of immense wealth abroad ; and 
a^ Lionel paid readily, and was profuse in his style 
of living, he passed as the possessor of boundless 
riches. His extraordinary beauty, too, had a due in« 
fluence with the fairer sex, and many a passionate 
burst of tears from the vehement and jealous Lady 
Clarice, many a fond reproach and, earnest prayer, 
were the disagreeable result of the very agreeable 
glances which followed him wherever he went, from 
the dark eyeis of the easily-enamoured inhabitants of 
Nice. 

Among th9 many new acquaintances made by 
Mary was one which particularly interested her — 
Frederick Atkins ; the identical gentleman who was 
reading by Clavering's side the day they changed 
horses with the English berline. He was a pleasing, 
frank, high-spirited creature, and contrived to be a 
&vourite even with Lionel, who piqued himself oa 
not forming friendships with nobodies, and who could 
not, by dint of the strictest inquiries, discover more 
about him than that he was somebody's natural son ; 
had been to college with William Clavering; and. 
was attache at the same court with his brother Henry, 
at the time the latter died. 

Mary liked him. She was not indeed at first 
aware that he was the individual wha had accom- 
panied Clavering on his journey, for her gaze had 
never wandered from the slumbering countenance 
of her lost lover ; but she thought him pleasant. He 
belonged to the same school as William Clavering,. 

b2 
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had read the same'^books, admired the same passages, 
held the same opinions ; and, with an inferior under- 
standing and less resohite disposition, had yet some- 
thing of CSavering's nature about him. He \vas a 
welcome visiter, and a favourite companion, and it 
was not till some time after their acquaintance had 
ripened into intimacy, that she became aware they 
had previously met. 

They had been discoursing of the plagiarisms of 
which Milton is accused by the compilers of his 
poems, and a chance word (one of those knells which 
ring up so many thousand associations) brought 
bacK to Mary's mind some observations of William 
ClAvering's, the day they had read the Comus to- 
gether. That day returned with its visionary hap- 
piness ; she heard his voice--— she saw his smile-^-she 
remembered the compliment which had made her 
heart beat so hurriedly, and her eye quail so sud« 
denly. Thought, with its lightning speed, went 
through succeeding scenes of mingled trial and joy, 
till at the last and bitterest-^their parting hour — 
Mary became lost in. a mournful revery. 

** 1 know-— I recollect now where I first saw you,'*' 
said Frederick Atkins suddenly ,•: "I always declared 
1 had seen you, and as I have not been in England 
for years, my friends told me it was impossible.. 
You were in a carriage which changed horses with 
another, on the road from •— - to -— ?" * 

*^ Yes," said Mary. 

**^Ah !" said her companion, as he fixed his eyes 
on her sad and quiet countenance, "I thought then^ 
that, let me meet you when and where I would, I 
should immediately recognise you ; but you have 
bafiied me till this RioiQent, your expression is in 
general so cheerful, so composed. You have no idea 
what a melancholy^ earnestness there was in your 
fyce that day ; ana so much more colour in your 
cheek.. I do aot think you even 0cab us, you were- 
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in such a deep study. Do you i%nember the cir- 
cumstance?" 

,The sfudden question startled Mary out of her 
habitual reserve and composure; Her eye grew 
moist with tears, a hectic crimson flushed her chee^, 
and as she looked up at Frederick Atkins her lips 
parted with a quivering and painful smile. The " si 
J& tn^en souviens /" of Clotelde de Surville, had not 
more poetry in it than that single glance. It was but 
for a moment;: the excited expression faded from her 
face, and left her pale, quiet, and composed as ever ; 
but from that hour a change, slight perhaps and in- 
voluntary, but perceptible to her new friend, crept 
into Mary's manner. Her eye brightened when 
Frederick Atkins appeared ; the causeless colour 
came and went in her cheek at some unmeaning 
phrase or casual observation dropped by him. If he 
watched her, she seemed to shrill from his scrutiny ;. 
and yet her manner was one which encouraged him» 
Her gentle welcome had a familiar tenderness in it 
to him, which was given to none besides ;. and she 
would turn from the wittiest and most brilliant of a 
brilliant circle to listen to his most commonplace re- 
mark. Frederick Atkins was no coxcomb, but he 
could not resist the conviction that Mary saw and 
returned a partiality which \^ith him became stronger 
each succeeding day. He had even caught her eyes 
fixed on him when he suddenly turned, and had 
heard her sigh as she withdrew her gaze. (How 
many a man has appropriated to himself a sigh 
given to the memory of another !) 

In spite of all proofs of a return on Mary's part, 
the declaration of attachment which Frederick Atkins 
at length ventured to make was received with great 
and apparently painful surprise. No longer so cool 
and collected as in younger days, — ^her nerves shaken 
by perpetual struggles, and her spirit weakened by 
eoncealed and enduring sorrow,r— Mary only shook 
tier bead faintly and burst into tears, when her new 
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lover made an eager ofTer 6( his heart and hand ; but 
when he proceeded to allude to his circumstances, 
and informed her that he Av^as Liord Altonby's natural 
son, and by his father's Avill was entitled to a ^ood 
fortune ; that Lady Clavering, during her lifetime, 
when Lord Altonby had no other child^ treated him 
in all respects as one of her own sons, and requested 
her husband to allow him to be the constant com- 
panion of the young Qlaverings; when, with the 
sensitiveness peculiar to his position, he dwelt upon 
the advantages of society, &c., that this friendliness 
on the part of both families gave him, and fondly 
sought to prove to his hearer that her position would 
be even better when married to him than at present, 
—•Mary stopped him. 

Her manner was different from any he had ever 
seen her adopt ; it was wild, rapid, and agitated, 
<* You have known William Clavering all your life — 
you love him ?" said she. 

"As the dearest of brothers ; and such he always 
was to me." 

" Then for his sake forgive me ! I have not will- 
ingly deceived you ; I have not knowingly led 3rou 
on step by step to this confession ; I have been a 
blind and selfish, but not an intentional, cause of 
vexation to you. I have welcomed you as his friend, 
I have loved you as his companion ; we were en- 
gaged — a miserable accident broke it off — my broths, 
hated him— and I believed I was doing my duty to 
my lost father in abiding by the child his dying lips 
left to my care. But though I may never see Iiis 
&ce again, I am still his, heart and spul for ever. 
Do not hate me ! it has been a comfort to me to see 
you day by day ; and if I have misled you, pity and 
forgive me !" 

In all the sudden and bitter disappointment 4>{ the 
moment, Frederick Atkins retained his generosity of 
feeling : he soothed and comforted his weeping com- 
panion ; besought her to consider him as a friend, a 
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brother ; to forget what had passed between them, 
and to believe in his unchanging esteem and r^^rd r 
he comprehended instinctively how powerful the 
feeling mtist have been which forced from one so 
proud and so reserved that passionate confession and 
appeal ; he felt for the bowed and broken spirit which 

Eermitted her woman's tongue to tell the tale ; and 
e was eager in his endeavour to prove to her that 
he alone was to blame in having misunderstood her 
motives. 

Mary smiled mournfully on him through her tears. 
** And now," said she, in a faltering voice, " one word 
snore, and I have done : I have said to you what I 
never thought to say to humilin being; I fear &r 
more than death any open quarrel between my 
brother and William Clavering ; do not let the wordbsr 
uttered in my agony find thoir way to him ; do not 
repeat what has been wrung from me this day. I 
am changed, and weak, and foolish, or it could not 
have happened — you promise me ?** 

" I rfo promise !'* and Mary was left alone. 

The vexation and anxiety caused by this event 
were speedily swallowed up in one of more import^ 
ance. At the beginning^ of the carnival Lionel Dupr6 
had given a masked ball with superb illuminations, 
to which alt in the dull town of Nice^ who were 
capable of enjoying so fati^ing a gayety, were in- 
vited. Lord Altonby and his daughters were there 
as a matter of course, and the success of the fSte was 
such, that a repetition of it was enforced by a hun- 
dred nimble tongues and eloquent billets. While 
Lionel 3ret hesitated, during an animated discussion 
which took place in Lord Altonby's drawing-room, 
Lady Clarice stole towards him, and bending till her 
coral lips almost touched his ear, she whispered one 
long hesitating sentence. The colour went and 
came on Lionel's cheek, and he consented to fix a 
day for a fete yet more magnificent than the pre- 
ceding^ 
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That day arriyed, and ftilly justified the most 
ardent expectations. Lady Clarice Ijyle was attired' 
as Psyche^ and, as her father very justly remarked, 
was a vision of beauty, << such as the prime minister 
of any country might be proud to call his own/' 
She was the star and idol of the ball, and her name 
was inscribed in small green lamps over a portico 
wreathed with myrtle and tuberoses. The music 
floated merrily from the dancing-room to the terrace, 
and light laughing voices were heard from time to 
time between its pauses. Mary Dupre, Frederick 
Atkins, and Lady Louisa Lyle (who was not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to indulge in the exercise of dancine) 
sat together, quiet spectators of the scene. Presently 
the b^utiful Psyche, breathless and flushed with in- 
cessant waltzinfif, came towards them ; she passed 
her arm round her sister's neck, and stood for a mo- 
ment silently ^fazing at the moving crowd. 

" Are you tired, Clarice ?** said JLady Louisa. 

"No — yes." 

The dispirited tone in which she spoke struck her 
companions. Mary looked up, and saw that . her 
eyes were filled with tears. Apparently her sister 
made the same remark; for in another moment she 
said anxiously, "Has any thing vexed you, dearest T* 

" No, nothing has vexed me,*' answered she, hur« 
riedly, and she passed her hand across her eyes. 
" A beautiful night---<a happy night — ^is it not ? but I 
am a little tired : my wing's ache," added she, laugh*- 
ing. She sat down as she spoke, and leaned her head 
for a moment upon her sister's shoulder. " Give me 
your bouquet, Lisa, it is fresher than mine," mur- 
mured she. 

" Certainly ; here it is." 

" And here is mine for ycm," said Clarice, jumping 
up ; " mind you keep it till you see me again ; I am 

going to dance now ;" and in a few minutes they saw 
er whirling through the giddy waltz, as light and 
as lovely as the spirit she was attired to represent. 
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, The evening wore away ; the guests departed ; 
the hitherto crowded rooms were thinly peopled with 
scattered dancers. '^ I am tired to death," said Lady 
Louisa Lyle ; " I wonder my father and Clarice do 
not appear." 

Lord Altonby came as she concluded her sentence ; 
he looked puzzled and displeased. ^< I cannot find 
your sister anywhere," said he ; " I really must beg 
that' this may not occur again ; she is nearly seven- 
teen, and much too old to play at hide and seek like 
a romping child." 

A vain search was made ; the ma;ster of the house 
was also missing, and the truth became clear. 
Lionel had eloped with Lady Clarice, as the shortest 
way of securing the very doubtful consent of her 
father ! 

That father's distress was bitter, was vehement ; 
and in the expressions he made use of— -in the utter 
confusion of his love for bis child, and his political 
schemes for his beautiful daughter — in his appeals ta 
Heaven, and his allusions to such of his friends as 
were expected shortly to be in power^ — ^in his frantic 
declaration of pursuing the young deserters, knd his 
lament over the uselessness of the pains he had taken 
with Clavering, — there was something so ludicrous 
that it would have called up a smile, but that the 
bystanders remembered that it y>as a &ther who 
mourned for his child. 

On Mary he poured out the whole fury of his soul. 
In vain she protested her ignorance ; in vain she en- 
deavoured to sooth him, and assured him of her sym- 
pathy with bitter tears ; in vain .she endeavoured to 
stem the curses which were heaped on her brother. 
Lord Altonby could not believe that all had been 
planned and executed without accomplices; and 
when the weeping Lady Louisa stretched out her 
hand and murmured, ^< / believe you,? he rudely 
draped her away. 

There was silence; the lights weot out one by 
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one ; the witiiering wreaths of flowers looked bruised 
and pale in the daylight, and a few faint illuminated 
letters were all that remained of Clarice's name. 

Mary sat, her face buried in her hands ; her 
thoughts wandering she scarcely knew where. 
^' Surely we were to live together^^to be all in all 
to each other ! Surely he knelt to me, and pe]> 
sUaded me to give up all, and dwell with him ; and 
now— where is he ?" 

She uncovered her face, and looked up. Frederick 
Atkins was standing near, leaning against the pillars 
of the doorway. 

"Pray go to rest now," said he^" if it is only to 
nerve yourself for to-morrow. They must have left 
letters or messages with novae one, and only wish to 
gain delay. See, I have summoned your maid. 
You will go to rest, will you not ?" 

And Mary wrung his hand, and left him« 

Lord Altonby sent messengers to Rome, to Flor- 
ence, to Naples. He described his daughter's beauty, 
her peculiar costume : he applied to the police : he 
offered enormous rewards — but in vain. 

Lady Clarice had gratified at once her passion for 
Lionel and her passion for disguises — her love for a 
strangier and her love for doing something strange ; 
had baffled pursuit by^a girl's mad £sincy more com- 
pletely than skill or thought could have done, and in 
the dress of a peasant-boy (her very hair naatching 
the short auburn curls of her lover, who was similarly 
attired), they had sailed direct for Sicily I 

in the bouquet dven during the ball by Clarice to 
her sister were a few hurried lines, imploring her to 
procure pardon iox the step she was about to take, 
and to persuade her father to receive Lionel as a son- 
in-law, with some passionate expressions of affection 
for the sister she was forsaking. A P.& had been 
added, in which Bhe said, s^e reproached herself 
when she thoaght of Mary Dupre; and b^ged 
"^ dear Louisa^ io ask "dear Lady DonoinglMy'' for 
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"poor Clarice's'^ sake, to invite Mary to her house till 
she should write again. 

Lionel had not apparently reflected on the utterly 
unprotected situation in which he had left his sister 
Mary. Neither line nor letter could be found from 
him ; only a formal note from the bankers' informed 
her that for the present *er signature to the circular 
bills was to be taken in lieu of Mr. Dupre's, by that 
gentleman's orders. 

Lady Dorrington, who was a fat^ kind, highly- 
rouged old lady, who played whist and ecarte in a 
scarlet turban and flaxen wig every night, did imrne^ 
diately what poor Clarice had so unceremoniously 
Tequested. 

Mary discharged most of her brother's servants'-^ 
had the house shut up — and, for want of a better 
alternative, accepted the oflered protection, with many 
thanks for a stranger's kindness and consideration. 

Her heart softened towards Lady Clarice when 
she found that, such as it was, this little scheme had 
been her thought. And the doubtful feelings re-^ 
specting her brother, which Mary never confessed 
even to herself, might have been guessed at, could 
any one have overheard her solemn ejaculation in 
favour of his bride — " Grod grant, poor little creature, 
that your rash attempt to work out your bwn h^pi- 
ness may answer !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** I would be at the worst ; — ^worst is my port, 
My harbour, and my ultimate repose.'' 

Milton. 

After a while, Mary received a long, affectionatei 
and explanatory letter from her brother, with a few 
lines added by Clarice, hoping that her future home 
with them would be too happy to allow of her re- 
gretting or resenting her brother's sudden disap- 
pearance. 

They declared their intention of remaining in Sicily 
till Lord Alton by should either forgive the young 
couple, or himself depart from Nice. 

The latter event soon took place, and Mary re- 
ceived, with a tearful welcome, the runaway bride and 
her husband. 

Clarice persisted that her father could not live 
without her, and would soon send for her home ; 
and Lionel, satisfied with being in the first intoxica- 
tion of a real passion, and feeling also that he was a 
much greater nvan at Nice than in London, resolved 
to await the expected summons from his wife's family 
where he was. 

And thus two years rolled away, the message of 
forgiveness coming much more slowly than could 
have been anticipated by Lady Clarice, who knew 
not how much of policy and politics mingled with 
her father's evident aflection and admiration for her. 

In Lady Louisa Lyle's letters to her sister, which 
were frequent and kind, many grieving allusions 
were made to the determined silence preserved by 
the marquis on this subject ; and she added that even 
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Clavering's entreaties were of no avail, though h^ 
took advantage of his knowledge of her father's weak 
point to praise very highly Mr. Dupre's talents, and 
to assure him that eventually he would be a distin- 
guished man. 

Ciavering was mentioned in all these letters, and 
Lady Clarice used to read them alpud to Mary, still 
preserving the habit of crouching down at the feet 
of the person she was endeavouring to entertain. 

His pursuits, his abode, his anxieties, and his suc-^ 
cess were thus faithfully, though unintentionallyi 
forwarded to Mary« And when his father's death 
left him almost alone in the world, it was a satisfac- 
tion to her to hear that the new Lord Ciavering 
lived almost entirely with bis uncle, Lord Altonby, 
and thus obtained a little quiet society, and the 
shadow of a home, to prevent his feeling entirely 
alone. 

Nor was it possible at such a moment that Mary's 
thoughts should not revert with renewed bitterness to 
the circumstances which had divided them. It is ever 
a grinding and a wearing sorrow to be forced to live 
separated from what we love best, even when we know 
that they are happy, and in £ood health. But to 
feel that they are in sorrow, and we may not comfort 
them ; in sickness, and we cannqt be near them ; in 
anxiety, and we cannot i^hare it with them : — this ia 
a sorrow which is unendurable. 

The hour of supposed mirth, when others amuse, 
others interest, and others occupy them, may excite 
a vague jealousy, which we struggle against as un- 
worthy of our better natures ; but the hour of ima- 
gined loneliness, when fancy shows us that sad brow 
gazing into the cheerless fire of a solitary hearth, 
or bending listlessly over the uncompanioned task of 
studying a favourite author, — the hour of sickness 
and danger, when we see as in a painful vision the 
parched lip cooled by a draught from another's hand 
— ^the feverish eye lifted to another's face-— the languid 
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head, lifted by another's care ; — these are the hours 
iRrhich madden and wring our hearts, which teach 
us wild and impossible plans for uniting our desti* 
nies to those we love-<-which throw a £silse light and 
shade over human objects, reversing and magnifying 
their order and importance ; — these are the hours in 
which we act that which we live to repent, oj die to 
expiate^ 

And even Mary, whose regulated feelings had been 
chastened by a life of continued trial, whose sobered 
imagination calmly reflected the images from with- 
out — even she, when she had stolen from the home^ 
where her presence was no longer so incessantly re- 
quired, to a lonely spot by the sea, where she might 
muse without interruption, forgot for a time the md 
in the ideal. Bending her vacant eyes on the blue 
waves that rippled to the shore, she would ima^ to 
herself words and looks, long ago forgotten pernaps 
even by him who so occupied her thoughts — (for when 
did man ever recall a dream of love with woman'ls 
aaemory ?) She wrote his name and threw it on the 
waters, as if imagining that a floating message could 
W borne to that distant land ; and wh^i the breea^^ 
which had scarcely force to curl the tiny waves, re- 
turned the fluttering and unmoistened paper, hev 
heart sank, as if at an evil omeni She, who in 
stronger and happier days had so scorned-^-4io, not 
scorned, she was too gentle for the feeling — ^but had 
80 wondered at the samcspeoies of folly in others, 
bowed an unwilling slave to the dreamy excitement 
of hopeless passion.. Her yearning heart flew back 
to England and to Clavenng with feverish longing,^ 
and it seemed to her that it was for their hour of 
meeting thai she lived. No definite view — no plan 
of hope — ^no vision of sharing his home, mingled 
with that strong desire; she was too wretched to 
make a future. To see his face — ^to hear his voice 
•r-4o.weep by his side — and then— >what then*? %\i% 
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knew not, cared not — after that viskmary meeting 
all was blank — to kneel by his side and die ! 

Meanwhile, the married existence of the young 
and lovely Lady Clarice was not without storms. 
After the first flush of romance and passion had sub- 
sided, Lionel showed the same selfishness and occa- 
sional foi^getfulness towards his wife that he had 
ever done to all who surrounded him. He became 
impatient of contradiction, and easily roused to 
anger ; sneers and harsh words were spoken, which 
once uttered are often repeated, and involuntarily re- 
membered even through hours of tenderness ; with 
an unequal and arbitrary exertion of authority, he 
indulged her wildest whims, when he himself was 
in the mood to endure them, and repressed at othet 
times her most harmless wishes : and the result was, 
as«might be ejected, that Clarice grew even more 
unreasonable and ungovernable than formerly ; and 
that disputes the most childish, in which neither 
would give way, ended, on his part, by a cold and 
bitter sheer, and on hers by a phrensy of delirious 
passion. Clarice's violence was heightened by a 
continual and perseivering jealousy ; accustomed to 
be as much an only child as if she had never had a 
sister, to be thought a miracle of beauty and talent| 
and every word noted and set down in the memory 
of those around her, she exacted the most incessant 
and unwearied attention, which Lionel was not 
always disposed to pay. He had baified his rival — ' 
he had braved his superior^— 4ie had won the object 
of his love — and his thougbts now reverted to him?- 
self. . 

This all-pervading feeling Clarice saw not. She 
Aod talent, but it was of that peculiar sort which 
consists in. a rivid &ncy and great quickness of com- 
prehension, or power of seizing rapicUy what others 
would take the trouble to explain ; what was unex- 
plained she saw not at all. With a great deal of 
Huagination^ she had no. observation whatever ; and 
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her y unity iticreaied her blindness on certain poinfti. 

tVir IhMtntioo, It never occurred to hertostody LkmdFis 

dintinKiUnn to other a, Slight or neglect to Iiendf 

«h« iif^w nnd felt immediately^ and resented it bitterly ; 

but Mf^Klf^dt shown to others she. perceived not, and 

th«n^rttr« it was that wliile Lionel's occasional bardn 

Mtw WAM to hnr ttnaccoimtable, her angry and pnzaded 

ahitU. ttit^w (4 thousand wrong inferences, and that 

•w alttUnttrd to inconstancy of preference what, if 

ih« h«it hetE>n ttWe to judge more clearly, she would 

ni^Vtft ^^^\\ \my\\\^A flfom absorbing selfishness; — a 

I^U\M\i\t[Hm eiUM)>f^nd()d for a time by a stronger passion,^ 

t^^\^ ItH^^tHfiWy (lowing back into its accustomed 

^h\l^K h\ x\\\\\y \\Ks\ only her, but all who depmded 

M \ ths^^lV i^l(Wti\Hi«« There was not a woman la 

(n^^ >^h\\ \\fA wxsXs al one lime or other, excited 

lif^Ht^V ,f^lousy ; lher« was not an acquaintance 

w(\t> \\%A \^ol h^w made the subject of reproach ta 

k^t hu«bauii) and of wild and passionate complaint 

te> \\^\ x^Vi^M and enduring sister-in-law. 

Th^^Hse di»j>ute«) however, though violent when 
thf^y KV(WAiri>M) x^^tere not frequent Clarice really 
fAt^r^ lilonelj and Lionel liked his wife, even now,. 
betta^y than any thing, even his sister Mary. She 
had alitO a iwwer over him stronger tkan aftection 
iH the heart of a selfish man-^-she amused him ; he 
eouM not have lived a day without being gazed at 
by those strange, wild^ intellirait eyes j listening to 
^at rapid enumeration of odd fancies and romantic 
dreams ; and watching the restless eagerness of her 
irraoeAil movements. All that excitsS^ility of mind 
and manner which Clavering saw with regret and 
disapprobiaition had a charm /or Lionel,*: it amused! 
him to watch and guess her, as H might have amused 
hkn to watch the^ habits and instincts of some playfut 
and beautiful animal. He never checked her, except 
when she bored him ; he- never advised her to be 
quiet,, except whett he himself was weary ;: he would 
bave stiured in. surprise^ could Claveiing baw com*- 
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municated to him his doubts and fears on the subject 
of her future. It added to his present happiness that 
Lady Clarice should be what she was, — the strangest 
compound of good and bad^ of cleverness and mad 
folly, of weakness and strength, that ever came into 
this teeming world ; it added to his present happiness 
(which was to be found in strong excitement) that 
his wife should be something between an adoring 
woman and a termagant child ; and whether it was 
eventually to add to or to take away from hers^ he 
never thought, and scarcely cared. 

We have seen that Glavering doubted his power 
to alter the '^ ways" of his lovely cousin during their 
companionship at Lord Altonby^s. Perhaps ne was 
right — ^perhaps in that wayward disposition impulse 
would ever have been stronger than reason or affec- 
tion ; and he might have lived to reeret the experi- 
ment,^ which so much charm and rascination had 
tempted him to make. Such women, in romances, 
break their hearts and die ; such women, in r6al life, 
destroy the destinies of others,, and live. But be that 
as it may, the ruin of heart and disposition in one 
who, from the beginning, was less fitted for a wife 
than a mistress, was more rapid and certain under 
the 710-care of Lionel, than it could have been under 
the firmly indulgent guardianship of Glavering. 

Nor was Mar^ natural good sense, or her acquired 
opinions,, of service in the present instance. Unac- 
' customed to enjoy the society of a young female 
companion, naturally indulgent, and conscious that " 
her own girlhood had been prematurely saddened 
into thou^tfhlness, she allowed the charm of a new 
afl^tion to steal over her heart, excusing all of which 
she was forced to disapprove^ by the thought ef the 
extreme youth of the ofEender, and involuntarily 
perhaps yielding to the fascination of the unequalled 
beauty of Clarice's imploring^ and tearful &oe, when, 
Gonsdous of having erred, she came like a sorrowful 
childi t6 be &>rgiY«i.. 
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For nearly three years matters continued in this 
state, but in the third year of his marriage circum- 
stances occurred which made Lionel anxious to re- 
turn to England. Lady Clarice Dupr^ was soon to 
become a mother. 

Perhaps the only few months in which Lionet 
actually forgot himself in a keen anxiety for the 
comfort of another, were those in which he was 
occupied taking care of the wild young creature who 
never took care of herself, and during this time she 
acquired more than ever the habit of Imving her own 
way. Her whims were law, her caprices necessities : 
and the 'man who from his infancy had allowed 
nothhig to control him, became the slave of all a 
pretty woman's fiincies. 

Let it not be thought that the character of such a 
man could suddenly alter. It was not cUl fondness 
and fear for the fragile girl who was to be his child's 
mother ; nor was it the deep and planning tender- 
ness of a young father for his expected son. Lionel 
had already been a father — the father of Annie Mor- 
rison's lost baby, Frank ; and we have seen that he 
eared little for the existence of that pledge of early 
love and selfish treachery. But with Lady Clarice^s 
infant came other dreams. Moreton Park became an 
hereditary possession. His connection with the 
great and noble families of Altonby and Clavering 
seemed more certain and acknowledged. The ob- 
scure merchant's son claimed good blood in his 
mother^ right, and his name was to be a known 
name in England. Lord Altonby might still persist 
in refusing to forgive his daughter, but she was n6t 
the less the mother of a marquis's grandchild — of an 
earl's grandnephew. Lionel triumphed — he exulted 
.^he prayed that it might be a son ; and he deter- 
mined ta take Lady Clarice ta Moreton, that his heir 
might be bom there. 

A letter had just been* despatched to Lady Louisay 
begging hei to state Lady Clarice's situation, and 
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make one more appeal to her angry father, when two 
letters addressed to the expectinsf mother were 
brought ; one in the handwriting of her sister, and 
the other, to her astonishment, that of her father 
himself. Eagerly she opened the latter— she saw 
that it was a summons home, and flung down the 
few formal lines to read her sister's. 

From habit Clarice read aloud, and from habit 
and obstinacy she persisted in sitting on the low ot- 
toman at Mary's feet, while she made her partaker of 
the contents of her letter. On the present occasion 
Lionel was beside her, tenderly supporting her, and 
soothing her into quiet at every fresh ejaculation of 
amazement and joy. Lady Louisa's letter was a 
very hurried one. 

^^ Come home, my own sweet 8ister-**come home^ 
Clarice ; if you can read the blotted words, through 
my tears of joy, come home ! Strange tlun^ have 
happened, and joyfiil ; the fflluldest of all is the. 
thought that I shall see your dear bright face again. 
But I must tell you^ as connectedly as I can, what 
has occurred. Yesterday, at dinner, Glayering was 
particularly sad: it was the anniversary of his 
brother Henry ^ birthday,, and he scarcely spoke a 
word ; at last my fstther said, ^ Come, William^ this 
will never do ; finish your glass, and we will go to 
the drawing-room, and Lisa shall play the harp ^o 
cheer you.^^I have practised the harp a great fteal ^ 
since I grew strong and well.) For a minute or two 
Clavering did not answer — ^and then he sighed (oh ! 
such a heavy sigh), tod he leaned his head on his 
hand and said^ * There are few things that cheer me 
now.' Well^ I d^n't know how it was, but I was so 
vexed at seeing him in such low spirits, and so hurt 
at the thought that / could not cheer him (for you 
recollect how merry he used to be with you), that I 
hurst into tears^ Then of course I was very much 
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ashamed of such a folly ; and I left the diaing-room 
very quickly, and went to my own room. 

*^ In about ten minutes my father came to me, so 
flurried and so happy, and called me his kind and 
blessed child, and the sweet names he used to give 
ycMi, Clarice ; and then he told me Claverin^ wanted 
to marry me, and that half hid sadness was the doubt 
whether I would accept him ! To doubt that ! — I 
certainly never thought of him, or, indeed, of any 
man,—! thought myself too plain, and loo foolish — 
it never came into my mind to look forward to any 
marria^ but yours, bright and beautiful sister ; but 
when it 10109 told to me, I was so wildly happy that I 
felt 1 must have loved him all along. 
•^ ^' 1 was very much friffhtened, and wished to put 
oir seeing Clavering till the next morning ; but my 
fallier took me down-stairs with Atm, and William 
rose as 1 came in, and took my hand in a kind quiet 
way, and said, with a smile, < I hope you have said 
yes' I scaroelv remember what I answered, but 1 
know I thanked him for thinking of me, and said a 
number of things you would have thought too humble 
and silly, Clarice, for a woman ; but you had more 
right to be proud than I. Then he sat down by me^ 
and said a groat many encouraging things about my 
disposition, and the comfort I snoiud be to him, and 
that he would show me that he knew how to value 
a home. He nmst have thought me very foolish, for^ 
mt I could not help crying, and 1 could not speak ; but 
^ it was a great happiness to sit by him, holding his 
hand, and settling our future plans.-H[0tir9 / oh, 
Clarice, think of poor me living to be Clavering's 
wife !) — Though even then he seemed sad and ab- 
stracted-^I felt almost sure at one time that he 
forgot I was by him ; and he started so when I 
spoke, and said, < I beg your pardon,' in such a cold 
strange voice. — Oh ! I hope he loves me ! If he did 
not indeed, why should he wish to marry me ? — but 
when I think how clever and perfect he is, all this 
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seems a happy dream ; however, since it has beep 
toldj to the few friends I have seen, I find it is no 
surprise to any one but me. 

^^ Old Lady Latimer laughed, and said I must be 
very simple not to have seen that my father always 
meant him for one of us, and that people ex- 
pected nothing else, living, as we have done lately, 
so much together; and Clavering having no one Jo 
gladden him but ourselves, t never liked old Laxly 
Latimer, she always takes such a cold harsh view of 
things ; and even if my dear father did wish Claver- 
ing to marry me, he could not oblige him to do it 
unless it suited him, and I hope he will never have 
cause to repetit making me his wife. It will be such 
happiness to me to see him smile again ! I never 
saw any smile like his — so noble and proud, and yet 
so full of kindliness. 

" How selfishly I have written ! How I have run 
on talking of my own happiness, and forgetting 
yours! 

" The moment it was all settled, my father told me 
that I might write to you, and tell you he forgave 
every thing ; and wished you to return. He will 
not consent to delay the wedding, because he ipia- 
gines that, perhaps, Mr. Dupre may not choose im- 
mediately to return ; but he will meet you at Paris, 
as soon as he receives news of your coming over ; 
and then I hope you will conie to Clavering Park, to 
your ever affectionate sister, 

" Louisa." 

Lord Altonby's letter was more concise : — 

" My dear Clarice, 
" You loere, as you well know, my favourite child, 
till you chose to unite yourself with a young man 
without rank or family, and totally destitute of any 
weight or influence whatever. You have deeply 
grieved and unexpectedly disappointed me ; but at 
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this moment of csuccess^ when your excellent sister 
is about to unitd herself with a man who^ I doobt 
not, will eventually be the leader of the Whig party, 
as he is already its ornament and support, I cannot 
resist her entreaties to recall you to your home» 
Trusting that you will return in good health, and 
that your husband will endeavour to distinguish 
himsell^ which Clavering tells me is very possibl6> 
'< I remain your affectionate, 

'< though mortified father^ 

"Altonby." 

It must not be supposed that the vivacious Lady 
Clarice read these letters uninterruptedly, as they are 
here set down. A thousand exclamations of won- 
der, of triumph, and of delight broke every sentence, 
and closed almost every paragraph. As her task was 
completed, she clasped her hands, and said, ^' Wei), 
I am so glad Lisa is to be married ! I always thought 
she would be an old maid; though she is very 
pretty, with a pale prettiness ;" and Clarice stole a 
glance in an opposite mirror, at her own beaming 
and glowing face. " Somehow, I had never thought 
of her marrying y but I am delighted it is to be. I 
could not bear to be an old maid myself. An old 
maid is always neglected and overlooked ; she is 
always made of use to everybody, and yet she is no- 
body's ^r^? object^ — ^I could not bear that !" 

Mary had heard all — she had drunk in every syl- 
lable-— *she had felt all the bitterness of the sudden 
blow, and received all the consolation which could 
be afforded, by the sentence in Lady Louisa's letter 
which alluded to Clavering's sadness and abstraction, 
even when arranging his marriage ; and by the con- 
viction that Lord Altonby had probably taken advan- 
tage of his daughter's tears, on the occasion referred 
to, to work upon his nephew's feelings, and persuade 
him the best <:ure for his depressed spirits would be 
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the presence of a young and affectionate wife. But 
what could that avail to comfort her ? 

She shrank away — she dared not weep ; she pris- 
oned back the hot tears under her burning eyelids ; 
she turned away her pale and haggard cheek, that 
her companions might not witness her emotion. 
She trembled lest Clarice should wdHder, lest Lionel 
should reproach himself for her sake. Alas! poor 
Mary ! the painful effort was needlessly made — ^in 
the excitement of the hour she wsis forgotten. Clarice 
dreamed of her home, her father, and her sister. 
Lionel, in fancy, stood on his own estate, lighting 
bonfires for the birth of his infant heir. Neither of 
her companion^ heeded her faint and heavy step as 
she crept from the room to weep in solitude; neither 
of them chided her silence, or entreated her to stay. 
She had no share in the schemes of her brother, or 
the glad expectations of his bride ; she was to be alone 
in Ehgland as she had been at Nice ; her youth was 
fleeting by, and she was no longer any one's first 
object. 
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CHAPTER V. V 

** Why flbouldst thoa weep ? why straggle ? why complain t^ 
Why evermore gaze forward or look back 1 
'Tifl all determined for thee, all arranged, 
^Ere those dim eyes were open'd to the light ;'r- 
It is thy fate, weak heart, it is thy fi4e /*' 

When Lady Clarice Dupre arrived lu England 
her sister and Lord Clavering were absent ; the latteic 
having taken the opportunity of his marriage to visit 
his Irish estates* 

Their me^ting was therefore deferred for a while ; 
and while the impatient Clarice resented, regretted, 
and reproached, in a breath, this unintentional slight, 
Mary rejoiced that time was allowed her to think of 
the lover of her youth as the husband of another, be- 
fore she was perhaps compelled to see him. She 
began to dread meeting him again as much as she 
formerly desired it ; and from time to time a vague 
and desponding wish crossed her mind to hide her- 
self in a remote corner of the world, and live or die, 
as it might please God, in quiet .obscurity. 

The worry and vexation of the occasional disputes 
between Lionel and his wayward bride were trying to 
a person naturally, as well as habitually, of composed 
and peaceful habits. Nor can it be denied that many 
causes contributed to make Mary less patient under 
small vexations than heretofore. She no longer felt 
80 necessary to her brother's every-day happiness, 
as, in spite of transient misunderstandings, she had 
always done before he married. She had no longer 
the elasticity of hope, which, by brightening the 
future, makes present trials easjr. Her cheek lost its 
smoothness ; her step became jaded aqd slow ; her 
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voice varied from a low dispirited murmur to abrupt 
and sharp tones, su^^h as it had never before known ; 
and she no longer exerted herself so cheerfully fof 
the entertainment or comfort of others. 

At length Lionel's fondest wisthes were realized* 
Lady Clarice became the mother of a lovely boy j 
and the tenantry of Moreton roasted an ox whole, lit 
bonfires, and drank his health with such deafening 
cheers, that the sound faintly reached the curtain^ 
and shady room where the tiny object of their re- 
joicing^ lay, wrapped in rich muslin mantles, and 
buried in the down cushion of his cradle. 

To most young couples, the " unto us a child is 
born" seems something so astonishing and remark- 
able, that one would imagine they had never looked 
forward to it as a probable result of their union, nor 
even observed that their friends also had children. 
Every young father and mother looks upon their 
^' first baby" as Adam and Eve must have looked at 
Cain (that first specimen of a man-child born into the 
world) — with delight, wonder, and something of 
triumph in their own creative ingenuity. 

And it is a happy instinct which enables us to 
value these little prizes so highly; and a curious 
thing to reflect, as we stumble through the Parks 
knee-deep in children, that there is not one littl6 unit 
in those diminutive millions that has not (God bless 
it !) a circle of admiring relatives to whom it is the 
prettiest, the dearest, tne cleverest — in fact, the only 
child that ever was worth a thought. 

But no infant that ever was cradled (no, not even 
the heir to a throne) could have obtained more ex- 
elusive^ and devoted attention than Charles Lyie 
SaxelbyDupr6, infant son and heir to Lionel Dupr6, 
Esq., of Moreton Park, Yorkshire. 

The most extravagant costliness was visible in all 
that surrounded him ; gold pap-boats and lace robes ; 
satin embroidered coverlets and white plumes — all 
that the invaluable nurse, who had lived with the 
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Duchess of Montarlington when she had her first 
baby, considered advisable and requisite to enable 
her to do justice to *< the little cherub ;" and, in justice 
to that respectable person, it sliould be allowed that 
the little cherub throve under her management 
almost as well as if a rosy farmer's wife had nursed 
hat her own cottage door in the sunshine of the 
open day. 

Clarice was enchanted : and though nothing could 
be less motherly and matronly than her ways with 
her baby ; though she occasionally pulled him out 
of his cott, and kissed liim awake, that she mi^ht 
sliow how very blue his eyes were; though she in- 
sisted on letting him taste caudle and christening- 
oake, and was caught by the nurse dipping a feather 
in a glass of wine, that he might thus moderately 
drink the health of the assembled company ;--r^ti11 she 
passionately loved her child ; and it amused Lionel 
excessively to see her steal into a corner, and crouch- 
ing down as if she had brought a kitten to play with, 
sing wild extempore songs to it, sometimes expres- 
sive of her own affection, and sometimes in a pro- 
phetic spirit tracing out its career to manhood and old 
age. Every possible and impossible fate was shad- 
owed forth in these lullabies ; and every day she wove 
a new one. 

One day, as she sat at Lionel^s feet watching the 
pretty features of the little being in her arms, she 
suddenly said, " What a strange feeling it must be, 
my own Leo, not to love the father of one's child." 
" What made you think of that, Clarice ?" 
"I don't know exactly. I was looking at my 
baby, and wondering whether he would be like you 
or me, and hoping it would be like yoti. Oh \ you 
cannot think how I love it when it lifts its little eye- 
brows, and makes a wild startled eye like you when 
you are surprised. Its eyes are so like yours." And 
she stooped, ai^d fervently kissed the smooth closed 
lids as she spoke. 
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" WeU, and does its likeness to me make yon Chink 
of not loving its father 7* 

''No, nor said Clarice, as she playfully kissed 
her husband's hand, " but the thought did strike me ; 
and then I thought, of sdl feelings that must be the 
most miserable/' 

She mused sileptly for a while, and then, rocking 
herself gently backwards and forwards, she com- 
menced a sort of broken chant, evidently still allowing 
her restless fancy to feed on the thought to which sfai 
had given utterance. 

It was a beauteous lady, richly dressed ; 

Around her neck are chains of jewels rare» 
A velvet mantle shrouds her snowy breast, 

And a young child is softly slumbering there. 
In her own arms beneath that glowing sun, 

She bears him onward to the fi^reenwood tree ; 
Is the dun heath, thou fair and thoughtless one, 
. The place where an earFs son should cradled be ^ 
Lullaby! 

Though a proud earl be father to my child. 

Yet on the sward my blessed bkbe shall lie ; 
Let the witkds luU him with their murmurs wild. 

And toss the green boughs upward to the sky : 
Well knows that earl how long my spirit pined ; 

I loved a forester, glad, bold, and free. 
And had I wedded as my heart inclined, 

My child were cradled 'neath the greenwood tree. 
Lulhiby! 

Clumber thou still, my innocent — mine own, 

While I call back the dreams of other days ; 
In the deep forest I feel less alone,' 

Than when those palace-splendours mock my gaze. 
Fear not ! my arm shall bare thee safely back ; 

I need no squire, no page with bended knee. 
To bear my baby through the wild wood track, 

Where Allan Party used to roam widi me. 
Lullaby! 

Here I can sit, and while the fresh wind bbws, 

Waving the ringlets of thy shining hair, 
Giving. thy cheek a deeper tinge of rose, 

I can dream dwams that comfort my damir ; 

d2 
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I can make visioni of a different home. 

Such ai we hoped in other days might be ; 
There no proud earPs unwelcome footsteps come. 

There, Allan Percy, I am safe with thee ! 
Lullaby I 

Thou art mine own — Pll bear thee where I list, 
Far from the dull proud tower and donjon keep ; 

From my long hair the pearl-chains Pll untwist, 

' And with a peasants heart, sit down and weep ! 

Thy glittering Droider'd robe, my precious one» 
Ghanji^ed for a simpler covering shall be ; 

And I will dream thee Allan Percy*s son, ~ 

And think poor Allan guards thy sleep with me. 
Lullaby I 

Such were the fanciful strains in which Lady 
Clarice indulged, and often she would sing and mur- 
mur these ballads for hours together, heeding not 
tlie presence or absence of Mary or her husband, but 
evidently finding intense pleasure in the ideal world 
slie was hourly creating. Meanwhile her gradual 
restoration to health, by destroying Lionel's anxiety 
about her, made him much less willing to yield to 
licr caprice. Again Clarice was puzzled at the 
change in her husband's demeanour, and after visit- 
ing separately with her wrath the usual Moreton 
men, who gladly spared a fortnight from other amuse- 
ments to congratulate Lionel, and fall in love with 
his wife ; after abusing Sopsy, Jack Conolly,and the 
Lark, with the most angry vehemence, she at last 
quarrelled with Mary. She was sure Mary did mis- 
chief; she might not mean it, but she certainly did ; 
and Lionel, M^hen displeased with his wife, could 
always seek the society of his sister ; so that, invol- 
untarily, Mary was made obnoxious to Lady Clarice, 
who had no femde acquaintances at Moreton on 
whom she could fix her superabundant jealousy. 

Nor was it only to Lady Clarice that Mary gave 
umbrage. To Lionel himself — Lionel, for whose 
sake she had made the greatest sacrifice woman's 
heart can make — ^she seemed occasionally a trouble- 
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some inmate, a resource for his angry and girlish 
wife when she wished to pout and be sullen after 
one of her storms of passion ; a barrier between them 
when they had quarrelled. And, indeed, the person 
who has the misfortune to be the mutual confidant 
and mutual friend of a married couple, is generaUy 
in the end a burden to both, and does in real fact, 
however unintentionally, prolong disputes, ' and 
rather increase than diminish the inclination to 
quarrel. Many a time, when Lionel was cross and 
bitter, Clarice thought, "Well, Mary cannot defend 
him naiv — Mary will comfort me ; I shall go and sit 
in the nursery with my baby and Mary :" and on his 

Eart, Lionel would mutter, " Let her pout ; she will 
ave time to reason herself back into good-humour, 
for I shall go and make Mary read to ine in the 
library." Then the appeals made by both par- 
ties: — "Is this just, Mary? do not even you allow 
this to be capricious and tyrannical T from the wife ; 
— and " Come, Mary, you are a woman, and there- 
fore I appeal to you, whether it is proper that Clarice 
should do so and so ?" from the husband ;— forcing 
a decision which mtist offend one of the parties, ana 
which, of course, made the one ' sided with dopbly 
vehement and obstinate. Perhaps, had they been 
left entirely to themselves, Clarice, who was both 
impatient and affectionate, would never have been 
able to spend a whole evening without speaking to 
her husband ; or Lionel, who particularly required 
to be amused, would for his own sake have coaxed 
his only companion into good-humour. At all 
events, they thought they should agree better if 
they were obliged to depend entirely and solely on 
each other's society, and the belief was enough to 
make Mary's presence in her brother's house at times 
rather irksome than otherwise. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'. " We parted"— with wild bursting sobs. 

And murmured doubts, and racking fears ; 
We met — and not a word was said, — 
Thai sonow was too great for tears !" 

BaXiM of the Bride. 

The much-dreaded moment, when the Claverings 
announced their return to town, and the opening of 
the session rendered it necessary for Lionel to recom- 
mence his parliamentary exertions, at length arrived. 
Mary did make a faint effort to remain at Moreton, 
and urged that she would be of more use there than 
in London^ and preferred the quiet of the country. 
LioneFs answer was characteristic. 
, ** My dear sister, I don't doubt you like Moretou 
best; but what am I to do with Clarice? She is 
much too young and too giddy to do without a com* 
panion older than herself. I shall be too much occu- 
pied to watch her, and she will get into all sorts of 
odd scrapes if she goes about alone. I shall have 
her dancing till four in the morning, and flirting with 
half the fools in London, out of pure idleness." 

** But Lady Clarice has a sister, Leo, whose habits 
of life are very quiet — whose health would npt bear 
such exertions ; and with her — " 

'' Nonsense V* said Lionel, his brow darkening, and 
bis eye fleeing ; " I married Clarice — not her family; 
Occasional visits from her sister, of course, I shall ex- 
pect ; but if she thinks that, after her father's conduct 
towards me, I shall either consider myself at home in 
his house, or allow her to spend all her time there. 
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she is mistaken. Still less shall I permit my^ house to 
be a place where Lord Clavering may walk in and 
out like a tame dog. L^dy Clarice is mine now^and 
it is my pleasure that she should go about with my 
father's daughter, and not Lord Altonby's— my sister, 
and not Aers." 

The fact was, Lionel had neyer felt thoroughly 
convinced that the hated Clavering had not endeav- 
oured to engage Clarice's afTqctions ; and for this 
very reason he perhaps thought less of the sacrifice 
Mary had made in breaking off with him. After the 
first two or three days of joyous meeting, therefore, 
between the two sisters, it was a coilstant subject of 
dispute, how much or how little Lady Clarice Dupre 
was to be permitted to see of her own family; and 
her wrath was unbounded at the idea of any restric- 
tion on the intercourse between herself and her "own 
poor darling affectionate Lisa." 

She sometimes reasoned with Lionel, but was 
oftener outrageous ; and from these phrensies of pas* 
sion Lionel turned with a cold sneer (unless, as was 
very rare, he was roused to equal vehemence), and 
Mary with a pained and sickened heart 

During all this time, Miss Dupre and Lord Claver- 
ing never met. He never offended Lionel by walk- 
ing like a tame dog in and out of his house ; and the 
evenings which he spent in the House of Lords, and 
which Ularice would willingly have passed with her 
more quiet sister, were, by Lionel's continual worry- 
ing prohibitions, oftener devoted to the very employ- 
ment he had deprecated, viz. dancing, if not till four 
in the morning, at least till long after Mary was com- 
pletely wearied out. If Lionel endeavoured to pre- 
vent this, by alleging that Ac could not go^ to the ball 
that night, and that so young a wife should not be 
seen without her husband and natural protector, she 
baffled him t>y saying, ** Then I shall make my father 
go; I can go with my own father. It is very hard 
indeed if I may not dance now^ when you know I 
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D^ver came out before I was married. You don't 
mean me to turn into an old woman at t)nce 7 You 
arei^t half 90 strict in reality as Clavering, and yet 
you are less indulgent." 

This last style of argument was one which Lady 
Clarice used too often. She did it innocently, and 
did not perceive the effect on her husband's mind ; 
for in deciding (as she imagined) between her two 
suitors, and marrying Lionel, she thought she had 
lulled every sentiment of jealousy, and sufficiently 
proved her affection for him. And now, worried as 
she was by unexpected opposition, she was continu- 
ally asserting that Clavering would not do this, and 
Clavering would not object to that, till Lionel's hate 
increased, and he was roused to passions which terri- 
fied even his bride. 

Clarice also got into another habit, which would 
have equally provoked Lionel had he known it She 
coquetted amazingly with her partners at the ball, 
and her morning visiters. She really loved and ad- 
mired Lionel more than any human' being, but the 
intense vanity of her mind restlessly sought to prove 
how charming she was in the eyes of otl^rs ; and oa 
the evenings when Lionel had offended her, she lent 
a more apparently attentive ear, and smiled more 
graciously on the whispering of coxcombs; not that 
she really thought them her husband's superiors, or 
even his equals, but because her mortified spirit could 
say,>^Ahl he may think little of me, and scold me, 
but to every one else I am perfection." And she^ 
danced merrily, and gazed brightly and boldly into 
the eyes of her admirers, though, perhaps, at that 
very moment she would have given worlds to be 
at home, her head leaning on Lionel's shoulder, for- 
giving and forgiven. 

Sopsy, or, as he was more correttly called in the 
London world. Captain Altamoiit Percy, was the most 
sedulous of her adorers : it was the great passion of 
his life ; and he who was rather overlooked amon^ 
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his Melton companions as '' a good fellow, but a mon- 
strous bore,'* was a very bright Star in a balI-ro^|-<» 
the best waltzer and mazurka dancer, the jfend- 
somest man, and the most agreeable singer in the 
world. 

Every species of merit must have its peculiar at- 
mosphere, or it becomes neutralized; A pretty wo- 
man on board a steam-packet, in^ very rough weather, 
when every one is below sea-sick ; a great mathema- 
tician at a Twickenham boat-race ; a Scotch gentle- 
man who ^< wears the kilt uncommonly well" in a 
London drawing-room ; a capital fencer and swords- 
man at a rural sheep-shearing; — all are so misplaced 
for the time that their value is not perceived or ac- 
knowledged : but change their positions, and, lo ! the 
beauty who was left to the care of the weather- 
beaten steward and busy stewardess of the '* James 
Watt," suiTounded by slaves and worshippers ; the 
mathematician, an oracle before whom other men 
keep silence ; the active Highlander, the glory of the 
"Perth hunt*' (alias Perth ball) ; the skilful swords- 
naan, the. terror of some obstinate duellist, and hero 
in. some " affair of honour!* which fills the papers for 
a month. 

And thus it was with Sopsy. Among rational and 
talking beings he was a cipher; among the active 
and high-s[Mrited of hid " set** at Melton he was a 
good-humoured bore ; among chaperons and mothers 
he was a dangerous detrimental ; and among their 
daughters, and the gayer portion of London wives, 
he was (give me a name for the species, dear Venus I) 
the sort of man for whom all the women try — abput 
whom they all quarrel and are jealous among them- 
selves, and who nevertheless can do the unmarried 
ones no good, and will probably do the reputation of 
the married ones a great deal of harm. They are a» 
regular and distinct a race as if Noah had preserved 
a pair of human beings on purpose to continue it. 
They are all handaome, or nearly so ; all penniless. 
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or nearly so ; all accomplished, or nearly so ; and are 
regttrkable for the neatness o( their chaussure^ ^nd 
tbItMre with which they trim their whiskers. They 
wear well-chosen and tasteful waistcoats, belong to 
Crockford's, are very idle, invent improvements in 
cabs« and eat small portions of excellent dinners with 
eagerness and satisfaction. They are mostly good- 
natured« and in some of them the heart is apparent 
and visible. 

To the latter division belonged Sopsy: he had a, 
heart« and a kind one, though it beat under a velvet 
waistcoat ; he was, without exception, the best tem- 
uered man in the three kingdoms ; though foolish, he 
had never been in a scrape ; though poor, he con- 
trived, not only to keep out of debt, but to make an 
allowance to his mother; and though a thorough man 
of the London world, he was yet a good deal^hockcd, 
puzzled, and distressed, when he found himself des- 
perately and irremediably in love with the lovely 
wife of his best friend, Lionel Dupre, Esq., of More- 
ton Park. 

Clarice could not be said to encourage him as a 
lover^ for she granted him only the portion of smiles 
and coquetteries accorded to a hundred others ; but 
she felt a secret satisfaction in seeing the man about 
whom all the women were occopied, entirely occupied 
with her; and the warnings of Jack Conolly (who took 
upon himself the office of Mentor to his friend's in- 
experienced wife)— the simply expressed surprise of 
the unworldly Mary, as to " what she could see to 
like in him" — and, above all, the endeavours of a cer- 
tain showy widow, who had contrived to become 
Lady Alfred Arlington, to appropriate the said Cap- 
tain Percy to herself, caused Lady Clarice to take 
more pains to rivet the chains of her prisoner than 
she was conscious herself. 

Lady Clavering regretted the loss of her sister's 
society, but never dreamed of Lionel's motives for 
cotning so little to Lord Altonby's, and for never 
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coming at all to her own home. She thought Lionel 
a very anxious and busy politician, a little wou^d 
and angry at her father's dislike to receive hinnPra 
son-in-law ; and she thought Clarice gay, almoift too 
gay, in her pursuit of the world's pleasures. 

One morning she wrote a note to her sister, con- 
taining two orders for the gallery of the House of 
Lords, and the following lines : — 

" I send you Clavering's order, and my father's, 
my own dear little sister, that you may (if you and 
Miss Dupre like it) hear the debate to-day in the 
House of Lords. Do go, dear Clarice, if it does not 
fatigue you ; I think it would please my father to see 
you take an interest in something besides balls and' 
opera-boxes ; and I am sure you, who are so clear- 
headed and clever, will derive both amusement and 
information from a couple of hours spent iii this -way. 
In fact, it is in consequence of an expressed wish of 
my father's that I proposed your going, and he will 
take you in if you Uke it. You need not dress at all 
— just go in your bonnet and shawl ; and if you go 
early, you will find a tolerably comfortable seat. I 
am taking care of myself just now, so do not like to 
brave the heat, but MiSs Dupre can make use of 
Clavering's order. 

"Ever your affectionate 

" Lisa C. 

" P.S. — I rather think Clavering will speak." 

" To be sure I will go," said Lady Clarice, aloud* 
" Why, it is a new pleasure ; why does my father 
imagine I like balls and operas better than any thing 
else ? I am sure I would much rather hear Claver- 
ing speak than go to a birthday at St. James's. 
Mary, for once here is something to tempt you, 
which is not always the case with the pleasures your 
selfish sister-in-law proposes." And with a coaxing 
smile she presented the order, 
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A faint flush passed over Mary's cheek as she took 
tt» ^ Jli- was so long since she had seen Clavering's 
hanNn'iting'— so long 1 and now the few formal 
words in his hand were read, and re-read, with an 
abstraction which did not escape Lady Clarice. 

•• What are you dreaming about ?" said she ; "you 
Hoed not bestow such a very attentive perusal on the 
paper ; there is nothing but * Admit the bearer to 
the gallery of the House of Lords' written on it, is 
there V 

*• Nothing else," said Mary, and in her tone there 
was the sound of despair. 

Clarice laid down her hat with its blue pleureuse, 
mild fixing her eyes on her companion, she said, *' Do 
>ou know LcMrd Clavering t'* 

•• Did he ever call upon you!** 

** He visited my grandaunt, who was a relation 
ofhis.** 

*• While you were there ! — well, it's very odd : I 
never heard him mention you ; and he does not seem 
fond of Lionel: it*st)eryoad," continued she, musing. 
^ IHI ask Lisa whether he ever talks about you both 
to her.** 

•• I entreaty Lad v Clarice,** said Mary, starting, but 
•he checked herself with a stifled sigh. 

Lady Clarice Dupr6 coloured, and a vague curi- 
osity sprunc up in her heart, to know whether there 
was any other reason for her husband's dislike of her 
brother-in-law besides the old jealousy on her ac- 
-?!^^\ "Perhaps he paid attention to Mary, and 
Jilted her," thought the young wife ; « and yet h6 was 
not a flirt. It certainly is all very odd, Lionel's ex- 
cessive dislike, and his never coming here to see us, 
RnH fuJ'''''^^ 'l^'^^^g mentioned that he knew Mary; 
Soer ^^^t^ "P^*^^ ^*^^" ^^^ •^eld that slip of 
STKrv ^"^ ^^^''y ' ^ *^^P^ ^^^ 's not unhappy ; she 
^evLt^^'L^T^^'^^''' '^"t Peop'e ^re grave when 
«»ey get to be her age ; indeed she is fery sweet- 
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tempered for one who really is almost an old maid." 
And the beautiful married Lady Clarice looked at 
herself in the glass, as she adjusted her blue plbie, 
and admired the brightness of the face on which 
twenty summers had scarcely shone ; and still glan- 
cing in the mirror over her shoulder, she beheld the 
pale and faded countenance of her sister-in-law 
gazing again at th^ order for the House of Lords. 
" It is very odd," said Lady Clarice to herself, and 
they drove to Lord Altonby's, who had promised to 
take them in. 

Sopsy, alias Captain Altamont Percy, and Bedlam 
Jack, alias Mr. Conolly, had probably seen the car- 
riage stop at the well-known door, for they both 
** dropped in" soon after the arrival of the two ladies^ 
and remained chatting and laughing over a late lun- 
cheon ; till Lord Altonby said, **My love, if you in- 
tend to hear the debate, you had better come nowJ* 

In consequence of this agreeable delay, Ladv 
Clarice and her companion were later than was at all 
desirable when proceeding to the gallery of the old 
House of Lords, devoted to the exclusive accommo- 
dation of ladies ; for the fair individuals who occu- 
pied it made up for the habitual apathy of ban ton, by 
showing, in their determination to take and to keep 
their places — in their resolve to listen to the side they 
approved of, and indignantly to whisper and exclaim 
during the speeches tney did not approve — that they 
could be eager about something. 

« It isnH often that they do these thines. 
But when they do, they do 'em handsomely :** 

and when Mary entered with Lady Clarice, a mur- 
mur and an angry stare ; a shrugging of the shoulders 
of some, and a suffocated pant from others ; a glance 
at the choked-up door and occupied seats, all said, as 
plain as gestures could speak, — 
'' What upon earth do you mean by coming among 
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US now? dorft you see we are fidgety and uncotn- 
fortjjjle already ; that the gallery is too full, and the 
da^lNoo hot 1 You are intruders, and if we could, 
we would turn you out instead of letting you in." 

Clarice complained immediately to her father of 
the crowd and pressure, and returned their angry 
scrutiny with a displeased knitting of her beautiful 
eyebrows, and a determined step forwards. Mary 
saw nothing, observed nothing ; she was still regret- 
ting the Slip of paper with Clavering's signature, 
which she had relinquished at the entrance of the 
gallery I 

Lord Altonby peeped into the ladies' gallery with 
a puzzled and vexed face, to see whether there really 
was space for the two additional listeners he had 
brought. A tall and highly rouged lady, who knew 
Lord Altonby very well, and indulged a hope that 
after the session was over, and his mind more at 
rest, he would find leisure to make her the second 
Lady Altonby, turned her head ; and seeing who it 
was, immediately changed the somewhat haughty 
ttnd resolute expression of her countenance to a bland 
and gracious smile. 

" I fear there is very little room," whispered the 
marquis. 

"Very little indeed,** answered the lady. 

*< Hush P said two female politicians on the second 
bench, angrily turning to the speakers. 

Not vouchsafing the smallest notice of this inter- 
ruption, the tall lady added, " Who is with you ?" 

^« Lady Clarice DuprS, my youngest daughter." 

" Dear me, could you doubt for a momeat that / 
would make room for your daughter V and a sor^ of 
fierce and haggard tenderness brightened the eye of 
the would-be marchioness, as, beckoning and pushing, 
she at length contrived to seat the Lady Clarice by 
her side. 

The marquis retreated with a thankful murmur, 
Wi Mary remained standing ; the fetigue of which 
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position was compensated in some measure by a^ood 
view of the house. The tall lady braved the wrath 
of the whole party in the gallery, in order to tiaake 
her " darling Lady Clarice" aware who the speakers 
were, and to which previous speaker they occasion- 
ally alluded. 

Mary profited by this information, though it was 
not addressed to her, and became much interested in 
the debate : but they had hardly sat there half an 
-hour before one of those violent summer storms of 
thunder and lightning came on ; which, as it flashed 
through the skylight, immediately near them, and 
deafened them with its growling rolling sound, made 
it much more difficult to hear what was going on. 

*' Are you afraid of thunder and lightning ?" said 
the tall lady, eagerly, to Clarice. 

" Afraid r said the little heroine^ with a proud 
smHe ; " no, I am not easily frightened ; but why 1'* 

" Because those people in the second row arc. It 
is old Lady Simpeing and her daughters ; you wilt 
see they'll go away, and then we will go down and 
take their places." 

This ingenious plan was put into execution. Lady 
Simpeing, after smelling her salts once or twice, rose 
and whispered her daughters \o follow her, and her 
place was instantly occupied. 

"Come down here, Mary," said Clarice,as she seated 
herself. But Mary heard her not. She required no 
information from the tall lady as to the name of the 
speaker who had just risen ; one- hurried agitated 
glance gave her the noble brow and distinguished 
figure of William Clavering, prepared to exert his 
power of persuading and convincing, not over her 
weak heart or inferior understandings but on the 
minds of men — his equals, nay, perhaps some hia su- 
periors in actual talent ; many oif whom were envious 
and angry foes ; many cold and doubting listeners ; 
and all capable of rebutting and answering (with di£^ 
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ftrent degrees of eloquence) the arguments he might 
bi ing forward. The mournful heart which had so 
long Deen hushed, throbbed with painful excitement ; 
the first few sentences sounded in her ear like the 
indistinct murmur of a waterfall. Then the chilled 
blood flowed back to its source, her cheek seemed 
more than usually pale, and her eye riveted as if by 
$ome strange fascination on the. eager frankness of 
Clavering's countenance. She saw nim in his hour 
of glory ; she saw him, and forgot for a while that it 
was no longer an allowed interest in her heart ; that 
when that long fatiguing evening was over, he would 
be welcomed by another to the rest and peace of his 
home, while she crept from the presence of the lively 
Clarice and impatient Lionel to the solitude of her 
own room, there to tm-dream aU the wild and fevered 
creations of that hour of excitement, and to struggle 
against that long-cherished and deeply-rooted affec- 
tion as a folly and a sin. 

All— she KMTgot it all \' The lightning flashed, and 
the loud thunder rolled and died away above her 
head, and ever between the pauses of the storm she 
caught the full and even tones of that majestic voice,, 
whose energetic melody had been lost to her for three 
k)ng years. She stood absorbed — entranced. It was 
thus she had often imagined him, while sitting with 
M Mrs. Bolton, in Spring Gardens, enjoying the quiet 
and hajjpy consciousness that the evenings not occu-^ 
pied in the turbulent struggles of public life were de- 
voted exclusively to her. It was thus she had seen 
him in the faint but faithful portraiture of her mid- 
night dreams, when they were yet vowed to each 
other. That peaceful time was passed away — that vow 
broken by her own sentence — but she remembered it 
not : it seemed to her that there he stood, Aer Claver- 
ing, fulfilling the arduous duties of a public career, 
and thinkings while he fulfilled them, of the happy 
Mary Dupr^, to whose home ihe morrow^s leisure 
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was certain to brin^ him. Alas I where was the 
morrow which should reunite those two divided 

hearts 1 

It required the light touch of Lady ClarieeV fairy 
fingers to rouse Mary from her abstraction. 

" They are going to divide now/' said she, *^and 
we had better go home." 

Mary obeyed mechanically, and before the car- 
riage could draw up, Lord Altonby joined them. 

" Have you been amused ?" said he ; " we had 
some very good speaking to-night." 

'*bh, we liked it of all things, papa; and as to 
Mary, you never saw such a listener, especially 
while Clavering was speaking ;" and she smiled sig- 
nificantly. 

"Ah! Miss Dupr^ understands these matters," 
said the marquis, with a sigh and a bow, — the bow for 
his own compliment, and the sigh for his own disap- ^ 
pointments ; and, for a moment, a thought highly in- ,' 
jurious to the interests of the tall lady — the thought 
that Mary would make an excellent wife to a political 
man — flashed through his mind. " And not too young 
or too flighty," thought he : " fine composed creature j 
sees through people in a moment ; cool head ; sound 
judgment ; popular manners ; every thing one coulcf 
wish. But Pm too busy to think of it just now; if 
that d — d question was but settled, one might turn 
one's mind to other things." 

"Marquis of Altonby stops the way !" uttered in 
every gradation of base and treble shouts, interrupted 
these matrimonial refi.ections, and the anxious poli- 
tician handed his daughter and her companion into 
the carriage. 

Just as they were driving oflf, a gentleman came to 
the door, looked up at the sky with a scrutinizing 
glance, and stood hesitating, apparently unable to de- 
cide whether the clouds did not portend another 
storm, as heavy as the one which had just passed 
away. Clarice's quick eye caught a glimpse of his 
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face in the doubtful light, and her hand was instantly 
on the eheck-string. 

" We will take him home," said she, eagerly ; " it's 
Clavering :" then putting her head out of the car- 
riage-window, she called to him, "Would you like a 
lift, great orator V* 

" Why, yes ; it was quite fine when I came down 
here, so I gave no orders about getting away ; though 
I cannot help thinking Louisa must have sent uie 
carriage after this storni f and he looked down the 
confused line of vehicles which crowded the space 
by the two houses. 

"Oh, never mind," said his inviter, gayly, her 
pretty chin resting on the window's edge, and v her 
coaxing eyes lifted to his face — "never mind the 
carriage, 

' Let tt alone, and it will come home/ 

like Bo-pedp's flock, in perfect safety. Come witfr 
us ; you are late, Lisa will be gone to bed, and I, on 
the contrary, will drink to your success in a cup. 
of hot tea in Grosvenor Place, where we are going, 
for a little while ; for the House of Commons is not 
lip, and Lionel won't be home these two hours." 

" Well, I yield," said Clavering, good-humouredly ; 
" tea is a great temptation after such a thirsty toil as 
speaking." . 

" Ah ! and how well you spoke F said Clarice, as 
the steps were let down. 

" You are a dutiful little sister-in-law, and show 
great discrimination," replied the object of her com- 
pliment as he seated himself by Lord Altonby ; " and 
I only wish — ^" 

What he wished was not explained ; for at that 
moment Clavering became aware of the presence of 
Mary Dupre, and a sudden and blank pause was the 
consequence of his discovery. 

" I beg your pardon," said he," in an earnest agitated 
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voice ; >< I beg you ten thousand pardons, Miss Du* 
pre ; I was not aware — ^" 

" Well, never mind," said Clarice, laughing, " you 
are not expectied to see in the dark ; your eyes are 
not the right colour ; and, as it is, you have shown 
wonderful lynx-like qualities. I don't believe one 
man in five could tell who was in the carriage at this 
hour ; so Mary ought to feel rather flattered, instead 
of requiring;' an apology." 

" I require notie, I assure you," said Mary, in a 
sweet and, what she meant to be, a steady tone ; '< I 
am very happy to see Lord Clavering, and glad that 
he remembers me." 

It was a desperate effort to be calm ; to prove to 
her sister-in-law that they had only been slight ac* 
qiiaintances : but Clarice was too quick, too full of 
passion herself, to be deceived ; and Clavering was 
not sufficiently master of himself at the moment to 
aid her design. When he did speak, the tone of his 
voice resembled that of Mary's at the time she first 
received the order for the House of Lords ; and, like 
her, the deep sadness of the tone contrasted strangely 
with the commonplace question,— 

" Were you ever in the ventilator ?" ,- 

"Never."' 

" You should go there ; you would hear your 
brother. I wonder, Clarice, you have never been 
to listen to your husband." 

" Don't you know," said she, plajrfiiHy, " that, in 
spite of my being papa's daughter, this is my first day 
of politics ? Indeed, I may confess {now he is so fast 
asleep) that they never could make me care about 
that sort of thing. It worries me so not to under- 
stand it cUl at once; but if all debates were like to- 
night's, I should soon grow to like them." 

" There is not such a comfortable place for ladies 
to occupy in the House of Commons — ^is there, Lord 
Clavering?" said Mary. 

This second attempt succeeded better than the 
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first ; only a slight faltering over the words " Lord 
Clavering^^ being apparent. 

" No. I do not know how Clarice would, like to 
sit in a sort of pillory, with her head through a'Small 
square hole, in a very large cold apartment with 
stone walls, and then only able to see a few members 
at a time." 

" Oh, I would sit anywhere, and bear any incon- 
venience, to hear Lionel : I will ask him to-motrow. 
Does he speak as well as you T 

" Many people think he speaks much better," said 
her brother-in-law with a smile ; and they relapsed 
into silence. 

And during that silence, how strange, how dream- 
like seemed their meeting^ ! Mary gazed on his face 
as the uncertain glare oi the lamps in some passing 
carriage suddenly lit his features, and fancied she 
could trace even the slight shadows of a three years* 
change, so indelibly was his image stamped on her 
memory. Sadly, very sadly, she gazed; his face 
was turned from her, as well as from Lady Clarice, 
opposite to whom lie was seated ; and he seemed in- 
tently to admire the iron rails of the areas of the dif- 
ferent houses.. What a mockery of intimacy was 
this short half-hour they were to spend together — 
half in light and half in shade, in the same carriage, 
rolling towards the same home — and the only link 
between their fates the laughing Lady Clarice Lyle, 
who stood in the same degree of relationship to both 
those separated lovers ! 

Oh ! how little Mary thought, the day preceding 
Mrs. Bolton's death, when she carelessly and con- 
fidently asked William Clavering whether the beauty 
of Lord Altonby's youngest daughter was as great as 
was reported, that the day should come when Lady 
Clarice would have a claim on his society which she 
had not ; when Lady Clarice should be to him a near 
and dear connection, and Mary Dupre a stranger ! 

A9 they turned into Grosvenor Place, Clavering's 
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eye caught Mary's fixed ga^e : there are moments 
when silence is more irksome and embarrassing than 
words : he spoke again, at rdndom. 

" You made acquaintance ^with Fred. Atkins at 
Nice — did you like him ?" 

" Yes," said Mary, faintly, as the whole scene of 
agitation and confession returned to her mind. 

"He wrote to me soon after you arrived there, 
mentioning that he had been introduced to you ; he 
was not tnen aware, that I also' knew you. I used 
to be very fond of him ; his is a fine and noble na- 
ture, and the world has been unable to spoil it." 

Again there was silence ; but this time it was of 
short duration, for the carriage rolled rapidly to the 
door of Lord Altonby's, and stopped. 

" I think,^ said Lord Clavering, " I must leave you 
here, and return home." 

" Oh ! you promised," exclaimed his sister-in-law. 

" Yes ; but I had not recollected — that is — ^in short, 
I have letters to write which I must finish to-night." 

" You can have tea in five minutes," said Lady 
Clarice, who hated to be contradicted and bafiled in 
any point, however small. 

" No, thank you." 

The door was opened, the steps let down, and 
Clavering awoke his sleeping father-in-law, and as- 
sisted his two companions to descend. As Mary's 
hand tremblingly touched his sleeve, her head swam 
and her heart ached; it seemed to her, at that mo- 
ment, that any thing was more endurable than to be 
nothing to him. She, who had so steadily bid him 
fiurewell while yet it was in his power to make her 
his wife, could have flung herself into his arms now 
that he was lost to her for ever, and have besought 
him not to forsake her — ^to allow her to wander over 
the world with him, were it but as his servant — ^were 
it but as the servant of her he loved ! 

The mercy of God, which hides from us the future, 
hides also from our fellow-creatures Uiose wilder 
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moments of passionate temptation, which come to our 
frail and sinful hearts, and lure us to our ruin ; and 
Claverin^ dreamed not of the feeling that passed 
through Mary's mind, while she stood on the steps of 
the house from which he had led his bride a few 
months since. Only as he bid her 'good-night, his 
voice faltered over the hahitual " God ble^s you," 
which had ever accompanied their farewells: and 
Mary, as she echoed the words, did so in the tone of 
solemn and fervent prayer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** IM rather know the ^rave-worms on thy lips 
Than that bad woman's kisses !" 

Faaio, 

Mary Duprb was not destined asain to be teinpted 
by the presenci; of Louisa Lyle's nusband. Events 
followed each other with startling rapidity; and she 
who, at the close of a three years' separation, only 
saw the, lover of her youth the evening they returned 
together to Grosvenor Place, never again beheld 
him till time had mocked her memory with the 
change of every feature. 

Lady Clarice's season of gayety, while it at length 
wearied even her vain and restless heart, produced 
one effect she had not calculated upon ; Liood, 
though he trusted implicitly (as many men have done) 
to his superiority over all others as his best security 
for his wife's aflections, and merely thought it impos- 
sible she could like any one as well, was yet suffi- 
ciently jealous to be her constant companion~when« 
ever his more serious occupations permitted it. Ashe 
was not only clever and handsome, but fastidious 
and cold in his general manner, there were many to 
whom he was a star and an oracle; and the few 
whom he clid appear actually to care about plumed 
themselves tipon it, and thought there must be some- 
thing peculiarly praiseworthy in their own nature, 
since a man could grow to care for them who ordi- 
narily cared for nothing but himself. 

Among those who ^ laid this flattering unction to 
their souls" wa& the showy widow who had sehnd 
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upon and married Lord Alfred Arlington, — a match 
which his family permitted (nay, encouraged) because 
the widow had a clear head and an excellent jointure, 
and Lord Alfred was an extravagant fool, and which 
the somewhat mature bride had herself eagerly 
planned, on account of the uncertain reputation she en- 
joyed in the world of fashion. She was a handsome 
woman, with an arch restless eye, a very white throat 
and neck, and an arm which every artist in London 
had modelled in marble, or cast in plaster of Paris. 
She was in the habit of talking rather freely, and 
making eyes at her male acquaintances, and would 
perhaps have been reckoned vulgar in manner but 
for the exceeding sweetness of h^r voice and laugh, 
and the moderation of tone in which her "good 
things" were said. 

This lady no sooner became acquainted with 
Lionel than she fell desperately in love with him ; 
an attachment which was received rathisr coldly at 
first by its object, but afterward appeared to the jeal- 
ous eyes of Lady Clarice daily to gain ground. 
Her irritability was in consequence greatly increased; 
and as Lionel did not choose to- explain to her that 
he had lent large sums of money to Lord Alfred, and 
wished to keep well with the woman who governed 
both his purse and his person, she set down every 
■mile, or civil word, to an inconstant fancy for this 
** horrid woman" (a term applied by all jealous ladies 
to the fair destroyers of their happiness), and omittod 
no opportunity of insulting or mortifying Lady Alfred. 
The latter, however, stood her ground. Too prac- 
tised to be thrown off her guard, too well pleased to 
be put out of temper, too skilful to allow one of her 
own sex to baffle her — she remained, after a few 
cleverly-planned attempts, to conciliate Lady Clarice, 
in a sort of civil neutrality, as far as regarded the 
lady, and ever ready to amuse the gentleman with 
spirits as merry and mounting as the fark. She was 
one of those apparently ** giddy creatures" whor» in 
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spite of all their giddiness, pursue their own plans 
with unremitting assiduity and success ; who are 
ever laughing and talking, but never once lose sight 
of their point. And conscious of her own abilities, 
she never doubted but that Lionel would at length 
become attracted by her fascinations, and detached 
from his wife ; took a tender farewell of him in her 
own green-house ; engaged him on some frivolous 
pretext to write to her ; and departed with her hus- 
oand (having first offered a place in her barouche to 
Captain Percy) to overlook their proceedings at Mel- 
ton, and decide how far these imprudent and expen- 
sive pursuits suited her income or her tastes* 

It was the day after the departure of her fancied 
rival, that Clarice wound up a long scene of worrying 
and i^proach by one of the most fearful bursts of 
passion Mary had yet witnessed. Speechless, with 
rage, she at length snapped the chain round her slim 
throat to which Lionel's picture was suspended, and, 
dashing it to the ground, stamped on it with the fury 
of a child. She was proceeding to unclasp the brace- 
lets which had been his gift, when Lionel, advancing, 
firmly held her hands. 

" If you put yourself into those passions,'* said he, 
bitterly, " I will have you shut up as a mad woman." 

At these words Clarice's heart was stung; she 
paused a moment, burst into a fit of shrieking and 
sobbing, disengaged her hands, and exclaimed, *' My 
&ther I my father 1 it is a durse upon me for leaving 
my father; but I will go back ; I will not remain to 
be insulted by wicked women, or frightened into sub- 
mission by your unmanly violence ; I will be divorced 
from you, and I will live with Lisa and Clavering — 
kind, gentle, noble Clavering ! he would not have 
treated me this way, if I had been wise enough to 
stand by my father's choice and marry him — I wish I 
had — I wish to God I had !" said she, passionately 
clasping her hands, and raising her streaming eyes to 
beaven. 
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lionet's brow lowered like a thunder-cloud as he 
stepped nearer his wife, and Mary flung herself be- 
tween them. 

•• Oh 1 Lionel,^' said she, " have patience with her ! 
Tell her she is mistaken about Lady Alfred; and 
you, Clarice, retract those foolish, those wicked 
words, and be friends again." 

But her appeal only increased the fury of the in- 
censed Clarice. 

" It is because you are here," said she, ** that we 
never are friends ; Lionel can treat me as he pleases, 
and then you can both amuse yourselves all the even- 
ing talking over my faults. There is always some 
one to meddle and encourage him ; sisters-in-law and 
old maids always do mischief, and my life is made 
miserable by you. And as to wicked words, I have 
only spoken the truth; and if you spoke your wishes 
with the same sincerity, yot« would wish yourself with 
Clavering too ; you can't hear his name without col- 
ouring, and he daren't come near me because you are 
here. It is you who have made Lionel bate him, and 
disunited our whole family: 1 don't choose you to 
stay here; I won't bear it — " 

** Silence 1" said Lionel, in a tone of thunder. 

But when the stormy scene had been followed, as 
usual, by a passionate reconciliation ; when those two 
wayward and selfish hearts had once more vowed to 
be all in all to each other; when Clarice's winding arms 
stole round Lionel's neck, and her soft curls touched 
his cheek, as she murmured, "I am sure if I did not 
fancy Mary always made things worse, I should never 
be so passionate" — no word checked her — no remon- 
strance was urged. 

Mary left the house of that brother for whose sake 
she had relinquished so much, and went to board 
with a lady who had female pupils and lodgers, at 
Hastings. 

It is true that Lady Clarice repented both her 
speech to Mary and the effect of it ;; and she wrote 
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to say so, after a few weeks had shown her how little 
the banishment of her gentle and kind-hearted sister- 
in-law added to her domestic comfort. They had 
gone down to Moreton, and Lionet was about to 
gather round-him his usual friends, among whom she 
doubted not '^ the Lark" and his bride would be in*- 
cluded. And her surmise proved correct. Lionel 
informed her that Lady Alfred would probably spend 
some days at Moreton Park ; and as he spoke, he 
kissed her crimson and indignant cheek, and said, 
** I wonder my lovely Clarice can think it possible I 
should prefer any woman's society to hers." 

But words^ let them be ever so kind and concilia-* 
toryj are nothing when opposed to deeds. When 
Lady Alfred did come, to ride, and Walk, and gather 
flowers in the conservatory, she certainly engrossed 
more of Lionel's society than was at all consistent 
with the coaxing speech of preference we have given 
above ; and Clarice's passionate remonstrances were 
met with a vehemence of anger which nearly equalled 
her own. 

It was after one of these scenes that Clarice wrote 
to Mary, and her prayer for the return of her sister- 
in-law was as imploringly humble as her sentence of 
banishment had been offensive. "Come back," the 
letter ran — "come back, my own, my only true 
friend ; only come back to me, and I will kneel at 
your feet, and ask you to forgive me. I repent my 
words and my thoughts ; they were Inad, foolish, and 
unworthy; I deplore my ingratitude — 'I entreat of 
you, as you value my happiness, ^o come to me 
oefore my heart is utterly broken." 

Mary wrote the gentlest of denials ; she did not 
say what an effort it had been originally to determine 
to leave her home ; she did not state the impossibility 
of depending on the irresolute and violent feelings of 
one who could wound her by such bitter words as 
those spoken on that eventfup'evening ; she soothed, 
she advised, she comforted-^but she did not return. 

f2 
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Again Lady Clarice wrote : — ^" When I got your 
letter, cruel friend, I was sitting in your room, which 
I had had prepared for you, with all the late flowers 
I could find in the garden; I thought you would 
come ; I thought I should see your kind pale fkce, 
and be allowed to weep on your bosom ; I sat by the 
cheerful fire, and felt hopeful and joyous as I used to 
do. But instead of you, to receive nothing but that 
letter — oh, Mary 1 you never can know how it wrung 
my heart 1 And even now I cannot believe that you 
will not come ; I cannot believe that you will leave 
me to myself; I cannot believe that you will not 
plead with Lionel against that wily treacherous wo- 
man. Every day I shall have your fire lit, and your 
room arranged as if you were occupying it, and I 
shall come and sit here and wait for you. You will 
Gome back, Mary ? What can I say or do to prove 
to you that I am penitent ? I can hear them laughing 
in the conservatory — my husband and that wretched 
woman ; and all this while Captain Percy talks to me 
of my altered spirits,^ and follows me about the house 
like a dog ; and my baby is ilU — he was in convul- 
sions two days ago, and Lionel walked out with Lady 
Alfred, while I was sitting shivering with terror and 
sorrow by his bedside ; and instead of pitying me^ 
he said Lady Alfred told him teething fits were very 
eommon ! She speak of my baby to him ! Oh I if 
she ever has children, I hope they will die, or live to 
be a shame to her I I hope she will sit alone by their 
bed, while her idiotical husband is gambling on the 
race-course. No, Mary, I donH hope it ; I know you 
will think me wicked ; I am going to try and pray. 
I will go and sit in the nursery (for I seldom go down 
DOW, because I hate her so, — I hate her smile, and 
the way she presses my hand; I feel as if she were 
mocking me all the time). Pray, prat come back 
to me, Mary ; you can sooth Lionel, — ^you can maiv- 
mge him, and / am nothing in my own house." 

To this letter was appended a hurri^ P«S« 
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^* Lionel has jiist come to me with a London phy- 
sician for my boy, and the physician is to stay in the 
house till Charles has got through his teething, I 
thought (whatever change may be in his heart for me) 
he must still love his child $ and he sat a long tim^ 
with me, and told me he had sent to town that very 
day when I thought him so cruel and< so careless for 
some clever and skilful man to be with me, and see 
baby constantly. Now, if you will only come back, 
Mary, I shall feel happy. 

"Clarice/^ 

But Marv, though she wept over the letter, re- 
mained at Hastings. She knew Clarice! so well now— 
she knew the buoyant springiness of her disposition, 
the mobility of all feeling, good or bad, and the ease 
with which, after her passion Was over, she resumed 
her natural vivacity and joyousness — so that her wild 
and mournful appeal, though it touched her sister-in- 
law's heart, had no effect on her resolution. And she 
was right. 

The morning on which Lady Clarice wrote that 
letter was spent in bitter tears ; but the evening 
(after the momentary kindness of Lionel about his 
son and heir) was one of wild mirth ; and the grave 
physician was astonished to see the young and anx- 
ious mother, whose distress on their first interview 
had so affected him, singing a number of merry Nea- 
politan songs, and mimicking the style common among 
the lower orders of the people in that land of music, 
fair Italy, for the amusement of her husband's Mel- 
ton friends, and the especial gratification of Captain 
Altamont Percy. 

Mary's existence meanwhile was dull and cheer- 
less. She had taken up her abode with the lady we 
have mentioned that she might avoid living actually 
alone ; a plan which neither her income nor her age 
(in spite of Clarice's opinion of her being almost an 
old maid) appeared to her to justify. She had no- 
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thing to look forward to» aii^ much wherewith bit- 
terly to feed her memory, and the result was a set^ 
tied and'grave melancholy. Occasionally, too, doubts 
would steal over her mind whether she had, indeed, 
done for the best in allowing Lionel to sway her des* 
^iny, instead of her being able to guide aud shape hU; 
painful doubts and remorseful thoughts respecting 
Clavering, the noble and trusting Clay^rin^, wrung 
her heart r &Qd, as she sat unseen, her head miried in 
her hands, at the little reading-desk which she had 
brought from Madeira, the question was ever at her 
lips, " Have I done well, my father, in the measure of 
my obedience 7 have I, indeed, fulfilled your com- 
mand in the spirit, as well as to the letter, of its in- 
junctions 7 or IS it all a delusion, a temptation of the 
mocking fiend 7 I might have married Clavering, and 
while / could have been ever near the wayward and 
yet most loveable Clarice, Lionel would have re- 
ceived from him such .guidance and control as re- 
spect and regard would have given him power to ex- 
ert It is impossible that they should not^have be- 
come friends at last ! Have I done well, my father? 
or have I, foolishly and miserably for myself and 
others, perverted your dying intentions 7" 

But after a white these doubts were repelled. Mary 
felt conscious that, however mistaken, her eflforts had 
been for the right ; that no selfish weakness had min- 
gled with her plans ; and that, after God, she had 
loved the brother committed to her. care by her de- 
parted farther. Her mind recovered its tone ; no sor- 
row, which is unmingled with self-reproach, can 
weigh heavily for ever, and at all moments ; and Mary 
awaited the future, allotted to her by the all-seeing 
Disposer of events, with meek and quiet resignation. 

Occasionally, in her strolls along the sea-shore, she 
would request the companionship of one of the little 
pupils domesticated in the same house with herself; 
and it was an amusement and an interest to her to 
watch the growth of thosQ eager minds, and instruct 
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tbem, in her own gentle 'way, in the paths of pteasant- 
ness and peace. During one of these walk s it was that 
she again encountered the beautiful Annie Morrison. 
The eye of the little actress sparkled, her face had 
recovered its bloom and freshness, and she was look- 
ing up at a little child she carried on her shouflder. 
Mary involuntarily stopped as she drew near ; but 
after one hurried glance, Annie Morrison walked on ; 
ceasing, however, the laugh and song with which she 
had been addressing her little burden, and setting him 
gravely on the sands, to walk by her side. 

"Isn't that a pretty woman?" said Mary's girlish 
companion ; "that is the wife of the manager of the 
Hastings theatre ; and she is thought so beautiful 
that many artists have taken her picture, and there are 
prints of her at all the libraries. She acts beautifully, 
oh ! so beautifully ! and sings like a nightingale. We 
were all taken by our kind governess to see her, last 
summer." 

Mary sighed ; she remembered the day when she 
too had been to the Hastings theatre, — that day which 
had led to the discovery of Lionel's selfish baseness ; 
and her heart recoiled from the painful memory. 

When she returned home she found a note lying on 
her table in Annie Morrison's handwriting ; she broke 
the seal, and read as follows :— 

" I did not like — I did not dare to stop and speak to 
you to-day, because I am too well known here, and 
the little girl who was walking with you might have 
repeated to her governess that you knew me ; and 
people would wotidcr and blame that you^ the re- 
spected and beloved sister of Lionel Dupre, should 
know me, the principal actress of Hastings. But if, 
any day when you are walking alone, you. would let 
me see you, and speak to you for a little while, it 
would be a very, very great pleasure to me. I think 
you will not refuse me this. I saw that you stopped 
to-day, and my heart beat quickly and fondly, though 
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I passed on. I am grown cautious and steady, and 
even seeing you did not surprise me into showing ni||; 
feelings. ' 

'' I am now married to Mr. M., the sentleman who 
spoke my apology that miserable nignt, four or five 
years ago. I think I have done right ; I wanted pro- 
tection; the profession I have entered requires it. I 
have nothing to complain of. He is the most gentle, 
generous, kind-hearted person possible, and well edu- 
cated — ^being natural son to a gentleman, who brought 
him carefully up, but dying suddenly, without a will, 
left him destitute. He is very fond of me, and when 
once I can grow to forget the past, I am sure I shall 
feel perfectly contented. 

" r.S. — Is not my boy a pretty creature ? Poor little 
Frank was prettier still, but this is very dear to me. 
" Yours, gratefully and respectfully, 

" Annie M." 

Mary did see and speak to the little actress, and ad- 
mired the delicacv of feeling which had prompted her 
to walk so gravely on, rather than compromise her 
friend. She saw her but once, for a London engage- 
ment having been offered to Mr. M., for himself and 
wife, he gladly accepted it : and this interview was 
the only occurrence which broke the monotony of her 
present existence. 
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CHAPTER Vni, 

** Thou hast betrayed me ! 7%oi<, in whom I trusted-^ 
To whom my heart' lay open, as a flower 
Which wooe the son to gaze upon its fece — 
. Thout who didst make my love for other things 
Seem weak, and poor, and childish ! — Still I seek 
For some reproacn to sting thee to the core ; — 
Bat in my wonder at thy treachery. 
Find only that word — thov !" 

The storm and the lull followed each other in 
alternate succession at Moreton, till at length one 
grievous and vexatious circumstance united the sym* 
pathies of all parties. A dissolution of parliament 
took place ; and Lionel, after a contest, in which he 
spent an immense deal of money, lost the election 
for A. Lady Clarice, partly from bitterness of feel- 
ing at home, and partly from natural carelessness^ 
had as utterly forgotten the electors of A. as if no 
such people existed. The Truemans, the Hemings, 
the Prudhoes, accustomed to the steady and persever- 
ing kindness and attention of Mary, and ignorant of 
the cause of Lady Clarice's neglect, were delighted 
at having at length obtained an opportunity of mor- 
tifying " that proud puss," who never even came into 
the town, much less gave an opinion as to the growth 
of the eight Uttle Prudhoes or the beauty of the in- 
fant Ueming. Every man whose petition to have 
his son mi^e tide-waiter, or his nephew clerk in 
the customs, or himself a supernumerary in some 
crowded department, bad been thrown aside, or had 
received a cold and unconciiiating answer, eagerly 
stood forward against the useless member who had 
mbf represented them ; their idea of a man elected 
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f' to serve in the present parliament,'' evidently being, 
that he should serve every individual voter, and pro- 
cure a place for every separate supporter, who had 
helped Xo procure him his place in the House iSt 
Commons. Lionel's end answered, and his return 
ensured at the last election, he cared little how his 
voters liked him, and his long absence and subse- 
quent neglect had allowed the enemy's faction to 
gain so much strength that it crushed him at last 

Bigley, the long-forgotten, scorned, and braved 
Bigley, came up from Norfolk, and worked like the 
mole — unseen himself, and only known by the effect 
of his labours ; aqgi as Lionel passed from the bust- 
ing, tired, pale, and exhausted, as much from disap- 
EDintment as fatigue, his secret foe walked towards 
im in a swaggering, bullying manner, and repeating 
the words Lionel himself had used on the ^occasioa 
of their quarrel, while a triumphant gleam shot from 
his small blue eye, he muttered, — 
- " How do 3rou like the work of a yeUaw-wigged 
Norfolk aitomey /" 

Lionel was already suffering under intense irrita- 
tion, and without a word of answer he lifted his armi 
and with one powerful blow felled Mr. Samuel Big- 
ley to the pavement. His head struck against the 
curb-stone, and was cut open in the most frightful 
manner. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered he brought 
an action for. damages against Lionel, and in this, 
whatever he might have been in the former one, be 
was eminently successful. 

Lionel's a&irs, indeed, began to look^ desperate. 
As long as he was in parliament he was a creditable 
and accredited man ; but after the loss of his election, 
and the very awkward and disagreeable story of die 
^infamous and unprovoked assault" on the person of 
BIr. Samuel Bigley, and more especially after a re- 
port had been spread (by this much injured gentle- 
man) that it was the intention of Mr. Dapr6 to start 
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for the continent, and reside abroad, now that he had 
no present motive for a residence in England ; his* 
tteditors became clamorous, and pressed upon him. 
Wbe architect who had altered the family mansion 
at Moreton Park had never been paid, nor had any 
xi( the bills incurred at that time* Large sums haq 
been squandered at Melton, at Doncaster ; money had 
been lent to divers needy friends, who were quiteaa 
penniless now as when they borrowed it ; and, above 
all, one drunken night Lionel had been4)ersuaded to 
sign over bonds to Lord Alfred, by which the latter 
was to come into immediate possession of thirty 
thousand pounds, and to repay the sum at his leisure. 
To these difficulties might be added, the minor eX- 
travagances in which Lady Clarice indulged, and the 
sort of "open house" Lionel had kept whenever he 
was at Moreton. In short, he was nearly ruined. 
Lady Clarice gave up her diamonds— Moreton Park 
was to be sold — and Lionel Dupre went up to Jermyn- 
street, with the firm intention of doing as had bee!ki 
reported, viz. settling abroad, as soon as he should 
have arranged his affairs in London. For this pur- 
pose Jack Conolly was summoned, and by his assist- 
ance Moreton was sold for about two-thirds of its 
original value, and such of the creditors as were 
most clamorous were partly satisfied. Lord Altonby 
was requested to make some settlement on his daugh- 
ter, and a loan was attempted to be nec^otiated for 
Lionel till such time as Lord Alfred should repay the 
sum owing ; but this scheme fell to the ground. 

After their arrival in town, Lionel's temper became 
unbearable. He drank deeply (which had formerly 
been of rare occurrence), and was oft^i absent from 
home. Lady Clarice loved him still ; she tried to be 
patient, but patience was not in her composition ; 
and bitter words were exchanged between them. At 
length the day of open rupture came, — as lovely a 
summer's day as ever shone, — Lady Clarice had en- 
deavoured to persuade Lionel to drive her in his cab 

VOL. II.- 
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to Kensington, where some rare and very curious 
china, lately hnported, was exhibited for sale — ^it was 
a rarity, an event, and one which made no little 
sensation among the fair lovers of such trifles in 
London. Lionel refused, somewhat coldly; he 
pleaded his wish that she should avoid expensive 
purchases ; and, finally, when the drive at least, 
without the china, was insisted upon, he impatiently 
declared he had business in the city which would 
occupy his whole day, and left her. Lady Clavering 
was not in town, so that Clarice, whose heart was 
obstinately bent upon this drive to Kensington, felt 
puzzled as to the choice of a companion ; at length 
she decided upon going alone, and ordered ttie ba- 
rouche. When she arrived at the place of her desti- 
nation, a carriage was already at the gate ; the blinds 
were drawn down to shade the sun, and she recog- 
nised the livery as that of the Arlington's. A thrul 
of dislike passed through her heart as she watched 
to see the hated Lady Alfred descend from it ; but 
words are inadequate to express the burning jealousy 
and rage which stung every nerve when she beheld 
Lionel alight,, hand out the lady, and proceed to 
transact his city business, by aiding her in the selec- 
tion of various unique pieces of china ! 

Lady Clarice retained sufficient command of her- 
self to assert that she had changed her mind, and to 
desire the coachman to return home ; but once in the 
solitude of her own room, the phrensy of her manner 
resembled madness. She could not rest — she could 
not weep — a burning sickness was at her heart — and 
she walked to and fro till the well-known step of her 
husband ascended the stairs leading to her apartment. 
Then she paused, and her eyes fixed on the door. 
Lionel entered — he had two small china jars of ex- 
pensive workmanship in his hand — his countenance 
was worn and jaded — but Clarice looked not on him. 
Before he had time to explain the meaning of his 
gift, she flew towards him, her eyes sparkling with 
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fiiry, and dashed them to fragments on the hearth. 
Then, with rapid and virulent abuse, she reproached 
him, — called Lady Alfred the vilest and basest of her 
sex, — expressed her loathing hatred in the most un- 
qualified terms, — and was proceeding to her usual 
threat of seeking shelter with her father or sister, when 
Lionel, who had had his share of the disappointmeht 
and irritation of the day — who had assured himself 
of the futility of any expectation of repayment from 
Lord Alfred — who had learned that he was involved 
to a degree that threatened him with a prison, owing 
to the rascality of the More ton agent — and who was 
so far innocent of the wish to give her olBTence that 
the meeting with Lady Alfred had been purely acci- 
dental, suddenly became as pale as death with rage. 
He strode forward to his wife, gazed for a moment 
in silence, while a torrent of angry words choked her 
utterance, and then — 

He struck her. 

Lady Clarice bent not under the blow, nor started 
at its infliction. She becamiB suddenly calm ^ and as 
Lionel, half in exculpation, exclainied, "Yoii will 
madden me into doing what I shall curse myself for,** 
she motioned him to leave the room. He did so ; 
and Clarice walked to her writing-table, wrote a 
note, folded and sealed it with delit^rate care, and, 
ringing for the servant, desired him to take it 
immediately. 

The man left the room, and for an hour Clarice 
remained — ^her head buried in her hands — in fixed 
and stupid thought. She was roused by the opening 
of her chamber door. 

" If you please, my lady," said the intruder, " Cap- 
tain Altamont Percy is at Brighton, and they want 
to know whether the note should be forwarded?" 

" No — yes — no ; I will tell you by-and-by," said 
she ; and she relapsed into a revery. Suddenly she 
uncovered her face, gazed wildly round, flew up- 
stairsy and, kneeling by her child's cott, exclaimed, 
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with passionate -tears, ^<Iam not gone — ^I am not 
gone— ^I dreamed myself away from you, Charles ; 
but I am Aere, my own, my blessed boy — I am 
here still !" 

Her sobs and shrieks awoke the in&nt ; and as the 
nurse lifled him from the bed to lull him to sleep 
again, she said, " Oh, my lady, my lady ! you are 
very young, and trials come to all ; take the advice 
of an old woman, and do nothing rash ; it will all 
come right by-and-by, please God; and if it doesn't, 
why, you've done your duty." 

Servants always sec more of what is going on 
than people choose to believe ; and the nurse had 
seized in a moment the train of thought which had 
brought Clarice to the nursery to assure her baby 
that she toaa not gone. After a while she turned to 
her young mistress, who had in some measure 
checked her grief for fear of disturbing the child's 
rest, and pointing to its sweet quiet face as it lay in 
her lap, its long lashes shadowing its rose-leaf cheek, 
she said, with a pitying smile, " And could it come 
into your heart to leave a lamb like that T 

Clarice stol^ away after she had kissed his brow^ 
and returned to her own room. 

** No 1" said she ; " I will be patient. Lionel will 
come and comfort me this evening ; he will pray to 
me to forget that blow, and I tmtt forget it. I will 
forgive cdl for the sake of that sleeping cherub ; and 
we will leave England and live at Nice — happy 
Nice! or anywhere, so that that wicked woman 
cannot follow." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

<< Thy voice ! it was a pleasant sound, 

When wearily I lay 
By the blue streamlet, to forget 

The hot and irksome day : 
But rest, and peace, and love are o'er,— 
And I shall hear thy voice no more !'* 

Lady Clarice Lyle sat impatiently watching 
through the long, long twilight of a summer's even- 
ing, till the stars came out one by one upon the pale 
clear sky, and the lines of lighted lamps twinkled 
through the dark streets. At length she heard her 
husband's step ; and so softened was her heart to- 
wards him by the ruminations in which she had been 
indulging of *' happy Nice/' that she arose, half- 
inclined to proffer her ready forgiveness unasked, 
and weep upon his bosom. But the step passed her 
apartment, and Lionel went to his own dressing- 
roon). She could hear him walk to and fro for a 
moment, pause, walk again, again pause, and, finally, 
the lid of a box was shut down, the lock of the door 
turned, and he left his dressing-room. 

**Now he is coming!" said Clarice, and she ad- 
vanced as if to welcome him; but his step again 
passed her door, and as he passed he whistl^a part of 
an Italian barcarole they had often sung together in 
the early days of their " love's youn^ dream 1" 

She walked to the bell, rang it, asked the servant 
whether Mr. Dupre was returned to dinner, received 
for answer that Mr. Dupr6 had just gone out, with- 
out saying when he should return, and was again 
left alone. 

o2 
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This, this was worse than all I The cold, the cruel 
neglect, Uie utter forgetfulness of the suffering being 
he nad left ! Clarice unpinned the lace tippet which 
covered her neck, and glanced at her pained and ach- 
inff shoulder : the purple mark of the blow was there, 
which Lionel's violence had inflicted ; and her heart, 
which had been so ready to forgive, closed against 
the man who could so ofi^nd and yet not think it 
worth while to speak a kind word afterward ! It 
was at this moment that a pencilled note was brought 
from Altamont Percy. It was hardly legible ; and 
merely announced his unexpected . return from 
Brighton, his finding her undated letter, and being 
then witliin a few doors in a travelling-carriage, 
ready to convey her where she would — to India, if 
such was her determination. 

Clarice stole up-stairs ; the nurse slept heavily, and 
she looked once more on her slumbering babe. **He 
will not love you, my boy ; he loves nothing on this 
earth but himself," murmured she, bitterly. She 
tamed to go, lingered pausingly at the door, looked 
with eyes dimmed by tears towards the white cur* 
tains of the little cott, returned, lifted him softly in 
her arms, wrapped him in a fur mantle, and, unat* 
tended and unprepared, walked down-stairs. The 
drowsy porter opened his eyes, started, and rose. 
«* Where i» JohnT** said his lady; "I want to send 
him a message." 

The porter left the hall to call his fellow-servant, 
and Clarice opened the door herself. The heavy 
Sf' re-echoing sound it gave in closing smote on her 
heart; she paused, taint with fear, and tottering 
under the burden of her boy's weight ; suddenly an 
arm was passed round her, a well-known voice mur- 
mured, " Dear, ever dear Clarice T and in another 
moment Lady Clarice sank fainting in the carriage 
by Altamont Percy's side. Her child was lifted 
from her knee by a strange Abigail, provided by her 
lover to attend on the lady herself; and, uncon- 
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scious of a]l earthly objects, she was whirled from the 
home which never, in joy or sorrow, could be hers 
again. 

When Lionel left his dressing-room, and passed 
that of Lady Clarice whistling an Italian barcarole, 
he was a desperate and a reckless man. He did not» 
he could not forget the unmanly violence of which he 
had been guilty ; but in that hour all seemed nothing 
in comparison of a determination he had taken. He 
armed nimself with pistols ; wrote a note to his wife, 
placed it on a conspicuous part of his table, and, walk* 
mg to the Albany, inquired for Mr. ConoUy. He 
was not at home, but expected in every minute to 
dress for the opera. Lionel expressed his intentioa 
of waiting for him in his rooms, and the servant, 
knowing the intimate terms they were on, admitted 
him. 

A stone statue could not remain more motionless 
than did Lionel, till the entrance of his frrend. Jack 
Conolly entered the room in his usual hasty brisk 
manner, shook him heartily by the hand, and, show* 
in^ his fine teeth with a frank good-humoured smile, 
said, "Sohl I'm afraid you come to me for advice. 
Explain quickly, my good fellow, for I would not 
miss Brocard's first j^a^ for the world. Ah ! who is 
this from 7" and he took up a note which lay on tfie 
table. . While he was reading it, Lionel walked un« 
perceived by Conolly to the door, locked it, put the 
key in his pocket, and, stepping back to his Melton 
friend, faced him, with a countenance whose deadly 
and fixed expression told its own tale to the expen- 
enced arranger of other men's afl^airs. He saw that 
Lionel was desperate ; he guessed he was a ruined 
man, and, flinging himself into an easy chair, he 
looked up inquiringly for the desired explanation. 
That explanation was not given exactly in the man- 
ner he expected. 

** Conolly," said Lionel, in a hoarse, husky voice, 
** I am utterly ruined. My boy is a^eggar's son." 
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CoDoIly nodded, slowly folded his hands, and 
looked at a heavy seal ring on his finger. Lionel 
cleared his throat and spoke again, increasing, as 
he proceeded, in the rapidity and violence of his 
manner. 

" I. am ruined ; and that ruin I owe to you. You 
first Jured me to pleasures for which I was not natu* 
rally inclined ; from which, perhaps, my very faults, 
•^my coldness, my want of eagerness about trifles, 
would have saved me. What little of the gambler, 
the rake, the blackleg, there may be in my composi- 
tion, I owe to you. You introduced me into that set 
from which, for my folly, I have chosen my friends. 
You betted for me and with me ; won my money 
yourself, and taught other men how to win it. But 
it is not to utter reproaches that I am come. You 
were a witness, a sort of security for the repayment 
of the money lent to that drunken ass, Alfred Arling- 
ton. I want- that money ; I want it to enable me to 
leave England immediately. The painted Jezebel 
he chose to marry has mocked me on this point ; she 
has done more — she has baffled me. This morning 
my patience ebbed ; I broke with her. I threatened, 
she laughed at me. I taunted her with her passion 
for me, her words, and her smiles, and her twisting 
attitudes — ^faugh I the thought of her sickens me. 
Conolly, I ask you, is this ^oney forthcoming, or is 
it not ? Will you undertake for its repayment within 
a given number of hours, or will you take your 
choice of these?'' and he suddenly drew the pistols 
from his pockets. 

Conolly did not rise ; but he joined his hands, and 
there was more vexation than contempt in his cool 
confident smile. 

" Dupre,'* said he, ** I thought you knew me better. 
I really am too old for these follies, and have gone 
through too many of these scenes to feel afraid of a 
pair of pistols. Sit down, and be calm. Any thing 



I can do for you in reason, any thing you ask of me 
as a friend — '^ 

" A friend V* said Lionel, bitterly, " it is my friends 
Tvho have beggared me 1 You refuse to produce the 
Slim owing?" 

"How the devil can I produce it?" said Conolly, 
impatiently. 

" You refuse to fight — now — here — as we are V* 

" Certainly ; 1 wonder you can be such a fool as 
to expect it." 

*• Then on your own head be it 1" 

As he spoke he fired the pistol; and, but for the 
lightning-like rapidity of eye and movement with 
which the practised duellist frustrated his intention, 
by knocking the pistol upward, Conolly had been a 
dead man. 

He rose and grasped Lionel's arm with an iron 
hand ; then, pointing to the paper of the room black- 
ened and pierced by the bullets, he said, in a low 
voice — *' In these few seconds you might have been 
a murderer, and I might have laid a bleeding corse at 
your feet. Would that have bettered your situa- 
tion r 

'* If I am mad, you have driven me to it," said 
Lionel, doggedly, as he quietly suffered the pistols to 
be removed. 

" And now, my good fellow," said Conolly, as he 
closed a drawer upon the dreaded instrument of ven- 
geance, "sit down and hear me. I am not going 
back upon old days, now, nor do I intend to combat 
the absurd notion that you were luredy as you call it, 
into the following of particular pleasures; if you 
reflected, you would see that it is the selfish deter- 
mination to procure amusement at all risks, and to do 
what for the moment appears to afford ja chance of 
interest, that lures men on, rather than any persua- 
sion on the part of their friends. But no more of 
that. You are ruined, you say? So was I, long 
before your age ; but I have no recollection of offer- 
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ing to shoot my friends through the head in conse- 
quence. Personally, I am unable to assist you; I 
believe Alfred Arlington to be utterly without money. 
What may be done with his farther, Lord Montar- 
lington, by time and perseverance, I know not ; but, 
at all events, no immediate settlement could be made. 
My advice to you is, that you put your affairs under 
my management ; I will do the best I can to make 
such arrangements as may enable you to live abroad 
in tolerable comfort. There are several ways in 
which this may be managed by a skilful hand. Al)d, 
meanwhile, 1 also advise you to surrender and take 
the benefit of the act. I don't profess to be one of 
your moralists, or a man of stern principle ; but I 
can serve a friend as zealously as a better man ; and," 
added he, as he wrung Lionel's hand, "I would do a 
great deal for the remembrance of your sister, though 
she never thought much of me.'* 

How far the mischievous advice of the experienced 
Conolly might have been taken, and how far, by 
' baffling his creditors with the skilful arrangements 
alluded to, Lionel might have been benefited, cannot 
be known ; for the very next day, as he was sitting 
in sullen despair in his forsaken home, every thing in 
confusion round him, and awaiting the vain endea- 
vours made to ascertain the direction in which Lady 
Clarice had pursued her flight, he was seized and 
conveyed to the King's Bench Prison; which event 
rendered the efforts of his friends unnecessary. 
While there, he was entirely deserted. What, in- 
deed, could be expected of his circle of intimates ? 
The kind and good-tempered Sopsy had run away 
with his wife ; the dull and dandling Lark was afraid 
to look upon his creditor — even had his wife, in the 
burning wrath of a scorned and forsaken woman, 

irmitted him to show kindness to the companion of 
lis boyhood. Bedlam Jack, indeed, was willing to 
serve him ; but he was gone out of town to arrange 
and consult with the rascally agent at Moreton, 
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which place he and the architect were remodelling, 
and again altering for its new possessor. AH the 
little prison indulgences and small favours, which 
some conciliating individuals contrived to procure for 
themselves, were denied to the imperious Lionel. 
The haughty violence or sneering coldness of his 
manner, imbittered as it was by consciousness of 
deadly wrong, made those whose principal enjoyment 
lies in the exercise of temporary and arbitrary 
power. glad to grind him, while it prevented his ob- 
taining the sympathy of his fellow-creatures in mis- 
fortune. 

In a very short time he became ill. A nurse was 
hired to attend upon him ; and he dragged through 
the weary and uncheered hours of sickness with 
sullen submission to his fate. One only being heard 
by accident, from some gay and gossiping friend, of 
his misfortunes, and came to see him, — the wronged 
Annie Morrison. He was asleep when she entered, 
and when he first opened his eyes on that bright 
cheerful face, it seemed to him only a dream. She 
paid a short visit, and sighed over the brief and 
dogged answers which were all that her kind efforts 
produced. The next day she brought rare and ex- 
pensive hot- house flowers and fruit, which she ima- 
gined might tempt the invalid. But Lionel's. manner 
was even more ungracious than on the previous 
afternoon. 

^' I wish," muttered he, " you would leave me to 
myself, and cease to decorate my room according to 
your theatrical ideas of comfort ;" and he peevishly 
pushed away the flowers which stood near him; 
" these things make me sick,'* added he, " take them 
away." 

Annie removed them. 

" I thought," said she, sorrowfully, " these would 
please you ; and jt was a pleasure to me to earn them 
for you ; I cannot rear them in our garden now ; and 
yet you ought still to love the scent of the datura 1" 
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and she bent oyer the blossoms to conceal ber 
emotion. 

There was a pause. Annie turned wistfully to* 
wards him. 

«* If I bore you," said she — ^** if it is no pleasure 
and no comfort to you to see me, you may tiell 
me so. I did not come here to brave or worry 
you, but because- 1 heard you were alone, and— ;^r- 

Her voice faltered over the last word ; but she 
continued in a low gentle tone — " I judged wrongly, 
foolishly, perhaps. It is such a comfort to me not to 
be alone, when I am ill or grieved I But I would 
rather know the truth; I thought you would be glad 
to see one whom you knew long since— K)ne who 
lov^d you." 

"It is not the love of a mistress I want," said 
Lionel, bitterly ; " if, indeed, any one ever did really 
love me" (and his thoughts reverted to Clarice)— 
•* Oh 1 Mary 1 Mary 1 my own, my gentle sister — 
where are your consoling words in this heavy hour 
— where are you — where are you !" 

*^ Have you sent to her ? Does she know all that 
has happened 7 Hastings is such a quiet place that 
perhaps — have you written ?" 

**/ write!" said Lionel. "No! I sent her from 
me in my hour of sunshine and prosperity, and I do 
not expect her to come near me now." 

** Oh, Lionel — Mr. Dupre — do not speak so ;" and 
the actress's cheek, which had crimsoned at the harsh 
and un^teful term applied to her, grew pale, and 
wet wim tears. 

"Go— go— you weary me," said Lionel,* as be 
turned his face away. 

Annie obeyed ; but she wrote by that night's post 
to Mary, briefly narrating all that had occurred, and 
stating it as her opinion that Lionel was very ill. In 
SIX hours from the time she received the letter, Mary 
was in town. She had heard vague rumours of Lady 
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Clarice's elopement, but rememberiBg the passionate 
attachment evinced even in the midst of her anger, 
she treated the report with indifference. All besides 
-was a. startling shock; and as she figured to herselif 
her young and beloved brother in his bereavement, 
she clasped her hands and murmured, ''Now, at 
least, no power shall separate us; once more we 
shall be all in all to each other I'' 

When she arrived at the place of her destination, 
she was informed that Mr. Dupr6 had become worse 
in^ the night, and was suffering under a brain fever. 
Anxiety, regret, and self-reproach had indeed brought 
on a temporary delirium ; and when Mary entered 
the room which her brother occupied, she found him 
standing half dressed in the midst of the apartment, 
glaring wildly around him, an open razor in his hand, 
and his^ throat bared' for the purpose of self-destruc- 
tion. 

With a sudden shriek, whose agony would have 
startled a madman into consciousness, Mary sprang, 
into his arms ; and as he staggered back to the bed- 
side, she said, ** God forgive you, Lionel I God for- 
give and pity you !" and kneeling down by his side, 
slie prayed, and wept bitterly. 

Incoherent ravings on different subjects — appeals 
to Clarice — curses on Percy's treachery — remorseful 
self-upbraidings — and allusions to the earlier part of 
his life, and to the scenes and people of Madeira, 
wrung Mary's heart ; but at length the fever abated 
in a degree, and he slept. 

The careful hand of poor Annie Morrison had 
arranged every thing in the neatest order, and the 
flowers she had brought were still fresh in their sev- 
eral vases. On the table (which was^ cut and marked 
with initials and caricatures) lay some scattered 
papers, an empty vial for medicine, a basket of fruit, 
and the neck-handkerchief which Lionel had taken 
off at the time he meditated suicide. As Mary folded 
and put away the papers.in his portfolio^ her eye fell 
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rsoftje starizas in her brother's handwriting, 
Bssed to herself; she perused them with eager 
anxiety, and not without tears, as^ proof that he had 
not at least forgot or ceased to regret her. 



TO MY SISTER MARY. 

Lo! where T paas the heavy hoiirs alone, 

Afraid to call thee, lest thou answer not ; 
Striving with bowed and broken heart to own 

I earn'd the desolation of my lot ! 
I siffh for thee — who in the hour of strife 

Didst ever murmur word& of peace and truth ; 
Where art thou, spirit of my wasted life — 

Pale guardian angel of my rebel youth 1 

"Where art thou, Mary 1 other footsteps come, 

And other ears my feverish whispers catch ; 
Stranffertf — who have no memory of my home — 

And hired attendants of the diidnight watch. 
And one whom in my youth I used to love, 

With ringlets waving round her sunny brow, 
And torturing words, my worn out heart to move — 

She too hath haunted me — but where art thou 1 

I caird not her — she only brings to mind 

The wild temptation of those vanished years, 
A selfish heart with pride and passion blind. 

And memory of thy meek Btid silent tears. 
I call on (hee! my power to love is gone, 

My wearied eye perceives riot beauty's grace ; 
I loath its brightness — yearning for thy tone — 

Thy faded smile, and thy familiar face ! 

Even as some shot, which> sent with erring aim. 

Finds not the mark the skilless shooter meant, 
And towards the spot whence first its Hashing came, 

Rolls feebl]^ back — its force and passion spent : 
So my spent heart, with sick and chill rebound, 

Returns to thee — its hour of fervour o'er ; 
The aim it sought for in the world, unfound — 

The hope it looked to— visible no more ! 

Fain would I lean my head upon thy breast. 
As in the sorrows of my childish days — 

Fain would my toiling spirit sink to rest, 
Beneath the tender comfort of thy gaze ; 
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But all in vain ! Some careless stranger's hand 
Shall lay me in my tomb with words of blarney 

They shall forget me in my native land, — 
And only thou recall my erring name ! 

Mary was still lingering over the lines, when her 
brother suddenly called to her. He was perfectly 
sensible, though much exhausted. Taking both her 
hands in his, he gazed earnestly and fondly in her 
face, and then he murmured, "You have, Mary, 
shown me tenderness, care, and devotion, such as my 
life could scarcely have repaid ; and what has been 
your reward 1 coldness, and neglect, and cruelty— 
and a desolate fate I" 

" Nay, Lionel," said she, weeping ; "do not re- 
proach yourself; my fate is in God's hand, and what 
he wills is best. I have had Woman's Reward ; the 
consciousness that, as far as lay in my power, all the 
energies of my life have been devoted to one beloved 
object ; and this is a blessed thought, dear Lionel !" 

A faint sigh escaped his lips, and he feebly pressed 
her hand ; presently he opened his wide dark eyes, 
and muttered hurriedly, " My father calls me ;** and 
in another moment that restless heart had ceased to 
beat — that fine vigorous frame lay cold and nerveless 
on the couch of death — in the pride and prime of 
his youth, with all the untried future before him, 
he had perished from the earth ; and the handsome, 
fastidious, admired Lionel was but a painful memory 
to a few grieving hearts ; and to the rest of the world 
—nothing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« But oh ! the heavy change now thou art gone-~ 
Now thou art gone, and never canst return !'' 

Milton. 

" Now— 

Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day V* 

Ibid. ' 

After the first bitter sorrow for such a loss had 
passed away, Mary turned her mind towards the fu- 
ture, -Lady Dorrington had written from Nice, beg* 
ging her to pay her a long visit, and Mary resolved to 
go abroad. Mr. Conolly had so far made use of his 
permitted authority, that she was perfectly independ- 
ent ; and he once more proposed to her to share the 
very moderate fortune which was his aunt's legacy, 
but a mournful sigh and shake of the head denied him 
as plainly as words could have done. 

fiady Ckirice had gone abroad also, and soon lost 
the companion with whom she had left her home. 
Captain Altamont Percy was killed by a fall from his 
horse, and her child (never very strong) died of an 
infantine fever during the first hot summer. Any one 
who had seen Clarice's wild and passionate regret for 
the husband of her youth, whom, in an hour of infatu- 
ation and mad resentment, she had forsaken — or wit- 
nessed the tears shed over the body of the handsome, 
good-natured " Sopsy," and the outrageous sorrow 
which followed the loss of her child — would have ex- 
pected her to die of a broken heart ; but years rolled 
CD, and found Clarice Lyle, though sobered in disposi- 
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tioD, almost as gay in manner as, in other days. She 
made a successful marriage vrith a foreigner of some 
distinction, who imagined her a young widow with a 
good foi^Eone ; was reconciled by letter to her father ; 
and lived on the Continent, wisely avoiding any resi- 
dence in England, and trusting that the errors of her 
youth were unknown or forgotten. 

Mary heard occasionally from Lady Clavering, who 
had ever done justice to her true-heartedness and per- 
severing efforts for the right, when under the roof of 
her brother. In this correspondence, which lasted 
through many, many years, she heard of Clavering's 
success, of his being one of the first of his own party, 
and having accepted office on their accession to 
power. She heard also of his children, the eldest of 
whom was entering his fourteenth year when Lady 
Louisa died ; an event which grieved and shocked 
Mary, and struck deeply into the heart of Clavering, 
who had found h^ ever the meekest and most affec- 
tionate of wives, and who was naturally domestic and 
attached to his home. 

Old Lady Dorrington died also ; but Mary still con- 
tinued to live at l^ice, enjoying a small and pleasant 
society, and reckoned a ** perfect treasure" by many 
a low-spirited and pining individual, to whom her sim- 
ple songs, her cheerful conversation, and well-stored 
mind brought hours of forgetfulness both of pain and 
anxiety. 

There was among these one who particularly in- 
terested Mary, on account of some real or fancied re- 
semblance to her lost brother. Herbert Percy was a 
beautiful lad of fifteen, perishing away with hereditary 
consumption; and was, besides, "the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow." The misery of that 
mother, a weak and nervous woman, made her utterly 
incapable of amusing, or being any comfort to the 
dying boy. She would come in, and, sitting down by 
the sofa, take his hand, and ask him how he felt ; then, 
with her eyes fixed on the glorious blue of those 
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Italian skies, she would remain awhile thinking of him, 
and from time to time feverishly and nervously press- 
ing the hand she held, as if to convince heraelf thato^ 
yet the object of all her hopes and all her pnprers was 
with her ; then, as the choking agony swelmd in her 
heart, she would run out, and shut herself into ber 
room — to weep and wring her hands unseen and un- 
heard, save by God alone. To Herbert Percy Mary 
was an angel of light. She read to him, sang to him, 
painted for him, and taught him chess ; and, as he 
gradually grew weaker, she came more often, and 
sometimes spent the entire day at Percy's Villa* Like 
Lionel, he was a poet ; but his poetry had no gloom 
or sadness in it. His. buoyant and eager heart kept 
to the last its unwasting fountains of joy : nay, as his 
corporal strength decayed, his spirit seemed to grow 
more fervent, as the lamp shines brightest through the 
most fragile and transparent vase. ** Here," said he, 
as Mary entered, one sunny morning, " here are some 
verses I want you to set to music ; and then you shall 
sing them to me and my mother : I wrote them yes- 
terday evening, after you went. You see they allude 
to my dyin^ ; not that I believe I am dying the least ; 
only my mother is so anxious about me. I assure you, 
I look forward to being quite well, and to sailing out 
on the blue bay yonder with you, Mary ! Oh, if I 
could but be there I" and he clasped his eager hands, 
and turned his brilliant eyes towards the window ; 
while Mary read as follows : — 

*' Wherefore pity those who die 

In the glory of their spring 1 
They may live to mourn and sigh, 

And think their life a worthless thing : 
Soon that spring-time fades away, 

Soon the leaves and blossoms fall ; 
Soon with wearied hearts we say,— 

< Life is nothing— Fou/^ is all !' 

Tooth ! when light the footstep roves 
O'er mountain steep and level plain. 

When the lervent spirit loves — 
As it ne'er can love again ! 
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When we feel for other's wo, — 

And the sunehine in our breaste. 
Lights the world — as Evening^s glow 

On a barren landscape rests ! 

■ ' Oh ! believe, 'tis best to fall. 

The sudden arrow through our hearts, 
Than run panting on, till all 

Strength, and nerve, and hope departs'; 
Til), like some poor hunted deer 

The fri^hten*d herd have left slone, 
We fly, with none our path to cheer— 

Touth and our old companions gone ! 

Or'till, like fading flowers, which none 

Gathered in their blushing prime 
(Which droop their heads beneath the sun, 

Withering past their pleasant time) ; 
Carelessly we look on joys 

Dearly prized in days gone by — 
And the things we loved seem toys. 

Scarcely worth a passing sigh. 

Weep not for the early dead ! 

Their's the bright and changeless dream — 
In the grave they lay their head. 

Thinking men are what they seem. 
Let the mower wet his scythe: — 

Let the crimson blossom fall — 
Die, while heart and limb are lithe, 

' Life is nothing — Youth is all !' " 

" My poor Herbert !" said Mary, as, with the tears 
trembling ia her eyes, she imprinted a light kiss on bis 
fair forehead. 

'* Don't be melancholy," said the boy ; ** you looked 
then as my mother always looks — so full of love and 
pity ! But, as I told you, I don't believe I'm dying — 
I can't believe it. I don't feel ill, or weak, or in any 
way sinking in the ocean of existence." 

There was a pause, and Mary, like poor Mrs* 
Percy, looked mournfully towards the window. 

** I wonder you never were married, my Mary," 
said Herbert Percy, who had been watching her 
countenance; *' I am sure many and many a man 
must have loved you — and surely you loved some- 
body T Do tell me your own story ; do, Mary, from 
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beginning to end; no story you ever told me woufa 
be half so interesting." Come, from beginning to end ; 
and tell it me all, every particular, that it may last till 
suiiset." 

Mary turned with a sad and quiet smile ; but what 
answer she was about to make is uncertain, for at 
that moment her ^ittle French maid entered, bringing 
her English letters and newspapers. 

"Come," said Mary, "I will read you the news 
from England ; and that will amuse you." 

" No, no," said he, playfully, " indeed it wont ; 1 
know it all by inspiration. A great many murders 
have been committed, and all of them are proved to 
have been committed by Irishmen, or by men whose 
parents were of Irish extraction ; a great many long 
dull speeches have been made in the House of Com- 
mons, and a great many short foolii^h ones in the 
House of Lords. You will find them under the head 
of * Parliamentary Proceedings,' and they are all 
much alike. Then, let me see — oh I Mr. Pain, of 
Wandsworth, has got a large gooseberry-bush in his 
garden ; from which four gooseberries (each measur- 
ing two inches in diameter) were picked in the cold- 
est week of March, the bush having flowered at Christ- 
mas. Mr. Dibbs, at Kensmgton, has an equally pre- 
posterous turnip ; and Mr. Oxley, of Yorkshire, has 
found, in the hollow of a tree, a she-fox bringing up a 
fox-hound puppy, and suckling it afiectionately." 

*• Hush — hush I you will tire yourself talking so 
much," said Mary, laughing. 

" I must finish, and then I will be quiet," replied 
the boy. " After the • wonderful productions' and 
* curious instances,' and 'barbarous outrages,' you 
have a list of where people are who are not in town 
(which we at Nice don't want to know) ; and the out- 
lines of the plots of new plays (which we cannot go 
to see) ; advertisements of new books (which we 
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sball not get for these three months) ; and the births* 
deaths, and marriages; and so ends 'News from 
England.' " 

" Wd(^ but I will not give you a newspaper," said 
Mary, as she broke the seal of the third letter ; '' I 
will read jEpa what people say and think, from these 
two long epistles.'* 

" Worse and worse. All that the newspapers can 
tell is told again in the letters, three weeks after date. 
People are said to be going to be married, when they 
have driven off to speod the honeymoon in the 
country; and that part of the sheet of fair paper which 
remains is covered with apologies for being so stupid* 
and explanations why they are so stupid ; and com- 
plaints of the badness of the pen they are writing 
with ; and worse, oh ! far worse than all, with a 
repetition of what you wrote in your last letter — (like 
the answer to the king's speech, at the opening of the 
session) : — 

* You tell me that the weather at Nice is favourable^ 
and that you are a^ comfortable as can be eocpected: 1 
rejoice to hear it You also mention the likelihood of 
your returning to England before hng^ and spending 
the Christmas at Walmsley Park or.Misktoe Hall — 
this delights us much,* &c., &c. — 

" No ! my Mary, read me no letters — tell me no 
news — but tell me your own story." 

She heard him not. That last letter was in a well- 
known hand — the handwriting of William Clavering. 
A murmured exclamation, a gasping sob, broke from 
the lips of Herbert Percv's companion, and dropping 
the letter from her cold nand, she fainted. 

That his quiet Mary should sob, that his quiet 
Mary should faint, was to flerbert inexplicable. 

" Is any one dead whom you love ?" said he, as, 
supported in Mrs* Percy's arms, Mary recovered and 
gazed around her.. 

" No, I am better — I am quite well; it was only 
the surprise; the — " and Mary wept% 
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But after this fit of emotion was overihe re^Uiid 
her place by her favourite, and smiling through -ter 
tears, said, " JVW I will tell you my story from begin- 
ning to end ; and you shall read th^ letter which — 
which startled me so." 

The promise was fulfi^ed, and afteriiivd Herbert 
read as follows : — ' ^ 

" . . . 

«*It is so long sine© I hate written to.you^ feat I 
scarcely know how to begin^^or iij what way to pre- 
face what I am going to say. You i:pinemb^r Fjfed- 
erick Atkins? After your poor brother was * dead, 
Fred, told me the story of his dismissal — his proinise to 
you ; but why waste words ? I have been a widower 
two years. If the dregs of a heart, which in its 
youth was all yours, seem to you still worth accept- 
ance, we may yet share one home. Come back to 
England and to me ; write me word the moment you 
get to London at what hotel you are staying, and I 
will immediately obey the summons. Forgive me if 
my letter seem abrupt and confident. While I write, 
the fifteen years which have passed since I last ad- 
dressed you melt into nothing. 

" Yours, faithfully, 

" Clavering." 

Within six weeks of the receipt of this letter, Mary 
sat by a bright coal fire at a hotel in Jermyn-street, 
awaiting the visit of the lover of her youth. Her 
heart beat at the steps that approached, and died away 
in the distance — at every double knock which rever- 
berated through the house. She thought of old days ; 
she thought of Clavering. His noble brow, his ex- 
pressive smile, his rich curling hair rose to her faith- 
ful memory as clear and distinct €ls in a vision. At 
that moment the door was fiung open ; the servant 
announced " the Earl of Clavering ;" and the two, 
who had been parted so long, stood once more in 
each other's presence. Mary rose; she trembled 
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titceniyely.; William Clavering came forward and 
shook her kindly by the hand ; after which he took 
off his hat, -laid that and his stick on the table, drew a 
chair nearer the ih*e^ and sat down : there was a dead 
pause. It was-broken by an inquiry ^ to how Mary 
had bornoiAB jourhejC^ sj^d ^^^ familiar voice broke 
at once tw spell of char^, an^ time^and restraint 
which hung upon them, -la* spile of all, her efforts, 
Mary burst fato tears ;^tid' Clayering, ts^ing her 
hand in both his own, ftujfmuted— '♦ ^^ . 

" We musthavi^ no more sorrow^ Maiy." 

The dull -sunset of a I«ondpn* autumn day faded 
from the'skyj ^daspthe servant brought lights, and 
placed them on the table, Mary turned eagerly to 
gaze on Clavering, the Clavering of her youth ! His 
dark hair was gray, and getting thin on the temples ; 
his active figure had grown heavy, his lips thin and 
compressed ; his eye, though it had not lost its fire, 
wore a sadder and more anxious look ; and he was 
altogether the sort of person of whom the chatty 
chaperon says to her incredulous young lady — 

" I assure you, my dear, he wa$ the handsomest 
man of his day." 

The brow alone, and broad thoughtful forehead, 
retained all the noble and imperishable beauty of 
earlier times ; and as Mary's eye rested fondly and 
sadly on his countenance, she thought to herself — " If 
he is so altered, what must /seem to himV^ But it 
was a needless fear; Lord Clavering had built no 
castles in the air, he had not sat brooding with femi- 
nine romance over the words and looks of fourteen 
years ago. He felt lonely ; he wanted a mother for 
his children, a companion for his wearied hours, a 
fireside after the toils of public life. He expected to 
see Mary look much as she did look — less beauty in 
her figure, and less smoothness on her cheek ; and he 
was satisfied to read in her faded smile the same 
tenderness which for him it had always worn. 

They were married. Some people said it was 
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ridictilous Lord Clavering marrying again ; and some 
applauded his good sense in choosing a person of 
so proper an age to preside over his house and 
daughters ; and some abused Mary as an artful per- 
son, who had contrived to "to get round" the widower, 
and ensnare him into matrimony. But|9 Lord and 
Lady Clavering 'it naattered not what the world said. 
They were exceedingly comfortable together ; ^d if 
it be urged that the glorioUs dreams of Mary's youth 
were realized too'late ; 'if it be asserted that so gentle 
and amiable a person should, by thie rules of "poeti- 
cal justice," have* led a happier existence; if it be 
deemed that her trials were too'bittei:, and her cup too 
full, I can only remind the reader that I am but a poor 
historian of past events ; that I do not recollect any 
instances ol poetical justice in real life, and that I 
conceive the suffering and sorrow of the humble and 

(>ure-hearted were specially intended to show how 
ittle it is the Creator's will that either man or woman 
should look to this world's portion of happiness as 
their Reward. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Speak to him kindly, for the man is shy.'* 

Leonice. 

Towards the close of the London season of 18 — , 
while masquerades were still the fashion, Ranelagh a 
favourite resort, George the Fourth the hapdsomest 
man of his day, and the power of the patronesses of 
Almacks undreamed of and unprophesied, — when 
ladies wore small slee>ves and scanty clinging petti- 
coats, and gentlemen fought their duels with swords 
instead of pistols, — ia great fete was given at Rich- 
mond. In consequence of the diminished number of 
the elite left in town, the power and pleasure of mor-^ 
tifying and excluding minor fashionablesr had been 
waived, or, at least, indulgently exercised. The day 
^was .«uperb ; there was little dust, no wind, and the 
River Thames reflected on its glassy bosom the 
various clumps of trees and white villas which 
adorned its banks, without even a ripple to break the 
picture. These united and unusual advantages were 
perhaps the cause of the exceeding gayety and good- 
humour which prevailed among the members of the 
party assembled on that eventful day. Even those 
who came by water all the way from Whitehall- 
stairs were observed to smile as they landed ; and 
tbere was neither shivering, grumbling, nor impatient 
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hunger discernible among those who ^tood on the 
lawn at the Star and Garter. Such a hfeakfast had 
never been given before I 

Late in the day arrived the beautiful Mrs. Wilmot. 
She \(ras always a little late; and to-day more so 
than usual, having desired her coachman to drive, 
slowly that shemight not be annoyed by the dust of the 
other carriages, and having waited ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour at Putney, to allow time for Henry 
Egerton to gallop to his sister's house and leave his 
^ horse and groom th6re, in compliance with an ar- 

rangement, by which Mrs. Wilmot was to be *'so 
V very good" as to take Mr. Egerton to Richntend, 
and bring him back at night. This arrangement, 
however, I must in justice to both parties declare^ 
was proposed, not by Mrs. Wilmot, but by a iitlle^ 
pale, straw-colcyired, diminutive man, not immedi- 
ately perceived among the quantity of graceful man- 
tles, cloaks, and shawls which filled the britska ; but 
who, nevertheless, was lord and master, not only gf , 
the britska itself, but of all it contained.-T~in fact* hf. 
Mrs. Wilmot's husband. * 

Mr. Wilmot Wjas enormously rich ; he was a good?; 
natured man, which everybody knew; a welf-id^ 
formed man, which few*people believed*; and f 
spirited man, which nobody even .guessed. Shy, 
awkward, and nervous, the most hearty welcome, thi* 
most familiar address, never elicited more from him 
than a trembling smile ; and the few spontaseo^lPI*^ 
observations he had ventured to make in the course 
of his life had invariably been met by one answer 
(if answer that can be called which was itself inter- 
rogatory). The person addressed leaned forward 
politely, and at once apologized for his own deafness, 
and requested a repetition of the mysterious mur- 
mur by the simple sentence, "/ beg your pardorif 
sir ?'* And so accustomed was Mr. Wilmot to this 
reply, that had any one, gifted with a quicker hearing 
than his neighbours, answered directly to the point, 
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he would hare been beyond measure startled and 
dismayed. Among the many things dreaded and 
disliked by a shy man^ a " breakfast^' is perhaps one 
of the m6st prominent. Into a crowded room he 
can easily shuffle unperceived, sink into the first 
vacant chair, by the first friend, or, h^pier still, 
stand edgeways byHile door, apparently happy and 
busily employed, answering people's observations on 
the heat of thecroom, and the difficulty of getting in 
and getting out 

-A dinner party, by choosing the very latest and 
duskiest moment, may be joined without much agita- 
tion. But a breakfast 1 There yo\x must .vfz\}s. a 
given distance across the lawn to your assembled 
party ; you must talk ; you must bow ; you must 
move with the moving group^ around you ; and a 
. saunteir entirely* by yourself is as impossible as it 
* would be impolite. 

Peter Schlemihl, when most fully alive to the loss 
of his shadow, never felt half the shame and anxiety 
which innbittered the moments of Mr. Wilmot when 
he' had to cjross a sunny lawn crowded Vith the 
-ydung an^ beautiful ; and this it *was (since selfish- 
ness myist mingle with our jpest actions) which made 
iim press upon Henry Ejprton the ofier of a seat in 
is bi^tska;' anticipating mvoluntarily, and perhaps 
^linconsciously, tfa^ protected manner in which he 
'jMuld^lide through the Star and Garter, flanked by 
^^ fine figure of his male friend on the one side, and 
the shawls and beauty of his wife on the other. 
And he was right: all the women looked at Mr. 
Egerton as they came in, and all the men at Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

I have before stated that this fete at Richmond dif- 
fered from almost all others, in being allowed to take 
place without rain or disappointments of any sort, 
and in being looked forward to, and enjoyed,, with an 
equal degree of pleasure. But one feature it had in 
eommon with ail fetes, past, present, or future, — 
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namely, a lack of the presence of some of the in- 
vited. Among the absent were some who were too 
lazy, some who were too ill, to come — some who 
were to leave town the next day, and therefore 
thought muslin pelisses and white crape hats were 
better bestowed in the imperials than on their owners' 
persons — and some few were prevented by the 
" death of relations/' 

Nothing is more curious than the utter mdifference 
with which, in the crowded and over-peopled city of 
London, we receive the news of the decease of those 
who have lately joined in the same amusements, lis- 
tened to the same tunes, smiled at the same jests as 
ourselves. The most sudden, the most unexpected 
death has scarcely the power to sober us for a mo- 
ment. The strong man is laid in the grave ; the 
young wife is snatched from her bridegroom ; the 
beloved mother from the bosom of her family ; the 
harp is hushed ; the kindly smile has vanished ; and 
yet, except to the few who, as De Stael says, " stand 
round us, and hide the rest of .the wond," all this is 
nothing— is worse than nothing — a theme for idle 
tongues — ^an hour's excitement for weary and snr- 
feited hearts. 

This is a digression which my readers must par- 
don, since among those prevented by death oT rela- 
tions must be numbered my heroirie, Susan Dalrym- 
Ele, whose mother's funeral had taken place the dap 
efore that on which the fete was given ; and who, at 
the time that Mr. Egerton and Mrs. Wilmot (with 
their invisible companion) appeared on the lawn of 
the Star and Grarter, was sitting in the very small, 
very hot drawing-room of their lodgings in Park- 
street, dressed in the deepest mourning, and with 
swollen and heavy eyes looking in her sister's face 
for a reply to a question, or rather an exclamation, 
which had just escaped her. 

Except in the touching history of " Madeline," it 
has been an almost universal practice to endow all 
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heroines with transcendent beauty ; and Susan Dal- 
rymple certainly formed no exception to the rule. 
The most Grecian of heads, the most perfect of 
figures, the clearest and softest complexion were 
hers ; and a variety of expression, seldom seen 
though often talked of, gave a charm to her beauty 
which rendered it irresistible. Even in her sorrow 
she was handsome ; I say even, because, although in 
poetry and romance a great deal has been said and 
written to prove people more " beautiful in tearV' I 
remain obstinately of opinion that scarcely any 
beauty wijl stand the trial of one night spent in 
watching and weeping, as poor Susan had watched 
and wept. Even as she sat then, with her flushed 
cheek and heavy eyes, in the full glare of that bright 
summer's day, whose sunshine seemed rather to add' 
to the desolateness of their apartment, and to mock 
with its glowing smile the darkness and the misery 
within, her beauty would have struck the most care- 
less and the most cold. It was, perhaps, heightened 
by the contrast of her appearance with that of her 
sister, who, sickly, deformed, and dwarfish, yet re- 
tained a sort of family likeness to the bright being by 
her side. She had the same dark eyes, but with a 
sunk and sullen look, which flashed at times into in- 
tolerable fierceness ; the same black silken hair, but 
thin, and drawn away from the high temples and 
^sted cheek ; the same dark Moorish skin, but 
wanting the exquisite clearness which made you 
doubt, when you gazed on her sister, whether she 
was indeed a brunett. In the mouth alone all re- 
semblance was lost ; harsh, gloomy, and capable of 
the most unfeminine intenseness of expression, the 
mouth of Catharine Dalrymple was the most disa- 
greeable feature in her face, and that of Susan the 
most lovely. Such as they were, however, they 
loved each other with an undivided love; and per- 
haps the devotion of the poor girl, who had never 
known what it was to attract the love of any human 
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beiqg^ — ^the intense and unselfish admiration with 
which she regarded her sister, the eagerness with 
which she served her, the ease with which, for her 
sake, she mastered a temper naturally violent^ — had 
something more touching and sublime in it than the 
affection of the hap(>ier and more favoured child of 
nature. 

At the time of the fete, which took place at Rich- 
mond, Catharine Dalrymple was occupied in sorting 
and arranging a number of bills and papers, which it 
was necessary should be settled before the arrival of 
their guardian. Lord John Haslingden, who was ex- 
pected the following day. 

" Oh, Catharine," exclaimed her sister, " how can 
you cast up sums and look over papers on such a 
day as this! What does it signify what happens 
now ? We are left alone in the world, and they can 
only take what little my mother left us. I could not 
count ; I could not read ; I could not think !" and a 
fresh burst of weeping choked the remainder of the 
sentence. 

" I know you could not, Susan, and that is the very 
reason why I am occupied at this moment. My 
dear mother told me what she wished done, and I 
hope to settle it all before to-morrow. It is not 
agreeable, certainly, to be obliged to occupy one's 
self when one would fain sit down and weep;" and, 
as she spoke the last words, her voice, always low 
and sweet, became almost inaudible ; ** but it is need- 
ful, and therefore — •" 

The effort over nature failed, and, flinging herself 
into Susan's arms, the orphan sisters wept together. 
Long, long they wept, and the summer sun had faded 
from the sky when Catharine roused herself, and, 
ringing for lights, said, as she imprinted a kiss on 
her sister's forehead, " You must bathe your eyes, 
and lie down on the sofa, till I come back to make 
tea." 

It was precisely at that moment that, as Mrs. Wil- 
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mot's carriage approached Putney Bridge, she said, 
half to and half at her companion, — 

** I do not think Mr. Henry Egerton has been well 
amused to-day ; he misses his usual flirtation with 
pretty Susan Dalrymple.** 

" No, I missed no one," said Egerton, gazing ear- 
nestly at her face ; *' all I wished, or ever shall wish 
to see, was there.'* 

The gathering shades of evening prevented the 

i'low which passed over the lady's conscious cheek 
rom being visible ; but it was with a little half-choked 
sigh that she replied,— 

" And yet they said you were going to marry her 
two months ago." 

" They wronged me, then, for I never thought of 
marrying her ; and two months ago," added he, with 
marked emphasis, ** I was not so fortunate as to 
know, intimately, one who has the power to make 
me forget all otners." 

And as he spoke the carriage stopped, and he 
slightly, very slightly, pressed Mrs. Wilmot's hand. 

" Mr. Egerton I I really cannot — ^" 

" What is the matter, my dear Clara ?" said the 
awakened Mr. Wilmot. 

'* Nothing, but that the moment is come when I 
must leave you," replied Egerton, gayly. " Good- 
night I (Jood-night, Mrs. Wilmot; 1 shall bring you 
a bouquet from my sister's garden to-morrow I" 

The heart of the person he addressed beat quickly 
and halfangrily at this appointed visit for the next 
day. She untied the strings of her bonnet, and 
leaned out to the fresh evening breeze ; and Mr. Wil- 
mot resumed his broken slumber, from which he 
never awoke till he reached the door of his splendid 
mansion in Grosvenor-square. There, in a sleepy 
tone, he inquired whether his wife would drink tea, 
and being answered in the negative, wished her good- 
night, — a wish which was not so speedily fulfilled, if 
by *' good-night" he meant a mght's quiet rest 
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Vague self-reproach, and the confused consciousness 
of past wrong and future perplexity, burdened the 
heart of the coquet Faint resolutions were made 
to forbid the visits of Mr. Henry Egerton in Grosve- 
nor-square ; plans were formed for an explana- 
tion, which might allow of the continuance of those 
agreeable morning calls, without allowing him to 
say " those sort of things ;" but the last and strongest 
thought, ere she sank to sleep, was the conjecture of 
the truth or falsehood of his statement respecting 
Susan Dalrymple. We should be loath to decide 
against the truth of a man of honour, and a man of 
the world, but it is certain that, on that same night, 
Susan turned away her pale face, with its long 
dishevelled curls, from the glass before which she 
was sitting, and murmured, without lifting her 
eyes, — 

"I wonder, Catharine, that Henry Egerton has 
never been here to ask after Us ;" and Catharine re- 
plied, *• Perhaps he is out of town." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ladt John Haslinqden and Mrs. Dalrymple were 
sisters ; both were daughters of a rich and respect- 
able merchant, whose only foible was the two com- 
mon one of a constant struggle to rise to the grade 
above him. A lord was his delight ; a marquis his 
admiration ; and a duke, at once an object of adora- 
tion and awe. His daughters were both beautiful 
girls, and, as they grew up, excited the praise and 
envy of many. Poor Mr. Brooksby's head was 
turned ; and before Adelaide was seventeen and 
Louisa fifteen he had ceased to consider men in any 
other liffht than as^ good connections — better connec- 
tions — ^best connections. From habit, and perhaps 
also partly from opinion, he abused the English aris- 
tocracy; and was wont frequently to quote the senti- 
ments of his grandfather (an eminent tailor, and one 
of the cleverest men of his day), who asserted that 
young English noblemen never paid their debts — 
always ran out their estates — ^had neither honour nor 
faith among them — cheated their industrious work- 
men — made love to their trades-people's daughters — 
and borrowed money at usurious interest; — ^from 
whom some of the young noblemen of his day might 
have borrowed money, or to whom they might eventu- 
ally have paid some of their debts — ^liistory does not 
say; but it is certain that the tailor made a large for- 
tune, and looked down with an honest pride upon 
those who had squandered theirs away, or who had 
inherited none to squander. With care and pains he 
educated his orphan grandson in the way in which be 
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wished him to go ; and little did Mr. James Brooksby 
consider, when he disinherited the daughter who had 
married a young lieutenant in the navy, and presented 
the one who espoused Lord John Haslingden with 
fifty thousand pounds on her wedding-day, how ill 
fulfilled were the intentions of the elder Mr. Brooksby, 
in thus flinging into the lap of one needy young noble- 
man what he had taken from the pockets of so many; 
nor how ludicrous was the opposition which vented 
itself in words against a class, which by deeds, he 
aided to support. Mr. James Brooksby thought not 
of this ; nor did the ghost of the elder Mr. Brooksby 
arise and say (although it might have said so with 
great truth), " Short-sighted grandson J day by day 
riches, which are ihe source of power, are gathered 
by the middle class, called by the great * the people ;* 
and instead of keeping that power among themselves, 
and opposing it to tlie empty pride of hereditary rank, 
they greedily swallow the bait, and give back in one 
(Feneration wbat was won by them in the preceding 
time. A tailor, a merchant, and a bookseller (aS 
clever and excellent men) make among them a million 
or two of money ; and, lo I their granddaughters buy 
themselves nice young lords at two hundred thousand 
pounds apiece, and the fluctuating sum is again in 
the hands of the aristocracy !" 

Perhaps Mr. James Brooksby might have been a 
happier father if he had been a poorer man — for of 
the daughter he had abjured he saw nothing ; and of 
the Lady John Haslingden very little. He was not 
in her "^e^," her friends were not suited to him, nor 
he to them ; and <* rich old Brooksby" found that the 
advantages he had bought for his daughter by no 
means extended to himself; and that he who might 
have commanded every luxury which the great enjoyi 
was yet deprived of those blessings which, thank God, 
are as open to the poorest as to the most wealthy. 
For him there was no fireside; his daughter was 
cwtainly fond <^ him ; so fond, that it was but rarely 
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that her vanity made her feel ashamed of her father ; 
and she was always willing to dine alone with him; 
or endeavour (the endeavour rarely answered) to 
make a party to suit hini, or stav three long dull 
weeks at his place in Cheshire. The result was per- 
haps exactly what, if she had been the cleverest and 
tiie most scheming of women, she would have wished 
to contrive. 

Mr. Brooksby was thoroughly convinced of her at- 
tachment to himself, and at the same time rarely in- 
truded into a society where he was exceedingly bored» 
and very unwelcome ; contented to be at five succes- 
sive christenings, the great man of the day, and to 
talk constantly, in his set, of his son-in-law Lord John. 
"Good fellow, that son-in-law of mine — ^yes, Adelaide 
is a fortunate woman — husband a capital fellow," 
were the expressions he sometimes gave vent to while 
sitting over a bottle of the very best port with a 
Couple of friends ; and while the friends, who had 
pretty daughters, highly approved of his port and his 
plans — those who had none, inwardly wondered that 
a man, who had such a good cellar, cared about the 
matches his daughters made. 

Half understood and half aj^reciated by those 
with whom he had voluntarily connected himself 
Lord John Haslingden deserved any and all the enco- 
miums which in Mr. Brooksby's peculiar style were 
. bestowed upon him ': he was high-minded, well prin- 
'' cipled, honourable, and excellent And when at five- 
and-twenty he married one of the beautiful Miss 
Brooksbys, the worst his foes could say (or even his 
friends) was, that the old marquis his father had done 
every thing in his power to promote the match, the 
settlement upon his younger children being next to 
nothing, and that he, Lord John, was a fortunate fel- 
low. " A lucky dog** they called him as he sprang 
into the carriage where his young bride was seatea, 
Ae day they were made one ; and a lucky dog they 
continued to think him even now, when, like most 
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Other men of three-and-forty, he had learned to thinj^ 
with a sigh how nnfuch of illusion and consequent diijr 
appointment belongs to the days of our yov|tb';:%Ql 
how easily those who are made one in St. George's 
Church can contrive afterward to live as two. 
Whether Captain Dalrymple was an equally merito- 
rious character, Mr. Brooksby never knew, and there- 
fore my readers are left in ignorance. He was a very 
handsome man, if the miniature which hung suspended 
by a black riband round his widow's neck was at all 
like him, and had died of one of those lingering inter- 
nal wounds which cause so much suffering, and which 
he had received at the siege of some fort in India, in 
an engagement sufficiently dangerous to give brave 
men a chance of losing their lives, but not sufficiently 
remarkable to entitle them to reward while living, or 
cdebrity when dead. The life, which was but as a 
drop in the ocean of blood spilt in his country's ser- 
vice, was all in all to his wife and children ; and the 
war which cost Tippoo Sultan his life, and gave the 
first dawn of Wellington's glory, had also, more re- 
motely, the unimportant effect of shortening the days 
of a broken-hearted woman, and leaving the beautiful 
Susan Dalrymple and her sister orphans, dependant 
on the charity of relations for all but mere subsistence. 
When Mrs. Dalrymple was dying, she. called to her 
side Catharine,, and, pcunting to the drooping and ex- 
hausted figure of her youngest daughter, who knelt 
with her face concealed by the bedside, she said^ 
faintly, •* Kate, I have written to Lord John Has- 
lingden — I hope, I believe, he will show kindness to 
f ou both ; and Susan will marry, and you will again 
have a home. My sister I have not seen for many 
years, owing to your poor father's long residence 
abroad, and Lord John's illness last spring; but she 
used to be kind-hearted— and I believe, if it had not 
been for my father's displeasure — ^well — it is over 
now, and may iHeaven forgive me as I part in peace 
with all on eairth !" 
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« Catharine heard, and understood ; and while her 
heart shrank from the proud and titlisd lady, who 
Aired iiot brave a rich father's displeasure by show- 
ibg bndbess to the sister of her youth, she yet felt 
that it was the only resource left by which they 
might escape that worst evil of extreme poverty- 
want of protection. It was with anxious hope, there- 
fore, that she looked forward to the arrival of her 
uncle, qnd with a beating heart that she descended to 
answer his summons. When the door opened, and 
she stood before him, her figure shrouded in a black 
silk mantle, and her heavy dark eyes rendered yet 
more sullenly languid in appearance by the tears she 
had shed, a visible and irrepressible expression of 
dismay replaced the kind and pitying smile with which 
Lord John had turned to greet his orphan ward — " I 
wished," said he, hesitatingly — '' I wished to speak 
with Miss Dairy mple.** 

"/am Miss Dalrymple 1" answered Catharine ; and 
she smiled bitterly, for the thought of her heart thus 
answered his involuntary glance :— " Yes, I, the pale 
deformed creature, whose appearance so startles you 
— / am the child of that lovely mother — I am the 
trusted and loved being whom, with her dying breath, 
she enjoined to petition you for kindness. Such as I 
am, she loved me, prayed for me, looked on me with 
pleasure ; reared me from the little feeble, unsightly 
infant that crawled to her knee to my blighted and 
unattractive womanhood ; and fancied, as she gazed, 
that there was some trace even of beauty in the 
familiar face which to you is a sight of pain I" 

Thought is lightning quick ; and one minute's pause 
sufficed for these reflections, and for the gathering in 
Catharine's heart of that dark hatred which the de- 
formed feel instinctively towards those who appear 
conscious of their deformity. 

But Lord John was not a man to be hated ; aware 
that his manner had given pain, he eagerly stepped 
forward, and taking her band in his, and lightly kiss- 
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ing her forehead, he said, ** Then let me greet y<xi m. 
my niece." He explained briefly and kindly all Aat' 
related to her mother's affairs, and finally informed 
her that Lady John Haslingden requested them to 
consider their home for . the future with her, and 
would herself have come to fetch them, but that one 
of her little girls had sprained her ankle by a fall, and 
i^he did not like to leave her. 

Catharine's spirits felt lighter than they had done 
for many days, and she went to fetch her sister. It 
was with a smile of affectionate triumph that she 
watched the handsome and expressive countenance 
of her guardian, as his eyes fell upon Susan's. *^ This 
U my sister, Lord John. She is not like me." 

** I hope her Jieart is like yours," answered he, as 
he turned from the beautiful and sorrowful face of 
the youngest to look once more on Catharine ; and 
it seemed to him that he had wronged her in thinking 
her so very plain. 

The next morning a travelling-carriage with a ser- 
vant in deep mourning in the rumble, and two ladies 
and a gentleman in deep mourning within, passed 
rapidly under the windows of a house in Park Lane, 
where Mr. Egerton was standing. It was not, how- 
ever, the rapidity of the motion which prevented him 
from observing that he wa» acquainted with' its occu- 
pants, but the all-engrossing nature of his employ- 
ment. He was assisting Mrs. Wilmot to arrange m 
a china flower-stand a second bouquet from his sit- 
ter's villa at Putney. 
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" The course of true love never did run smooth :" 
but if I wished to represent a situation, in which it 
is next to impossible that it should, I would name 
that of a young ^irl without rank or fortune, intro- 
duced into what is called "society" in London. She 
is given an opportunity of judging and valuing (or 
rather of misjudging or over-valumg) those advan- 
tages which depend on manner, exterior, and accom- 
plishments — ^and gradually learns to measure her 
opinions by the rules of the multitude, because 
always surrounded by a multitude who loudly decry 
some things, and as loudly praise others. The 
opinions sne thus echoes are generally unsound, 
false, and frivolous ; first, because in that theatre of 
vanity and display, " the world," the habits of a man's 
life, and not his actions or intentions, are the subject 
of censure or approbation ; and secondly, because 
the people most forward to give an opinion, are 
generally those least capable of forming one. One 
other reason might perhaps be assigned for the 
unsoundness of the decisions people come to re- 
specting their neighbours in *^ the world," and that is 
the extraordinary want of cordiality and frankness 
which exists among them. A man is not requested 
(scarcely indeed would he be allowed if willing) to 
explain his reasons for taking certain steps respecting 
the disposal of his own fortune, the marriage of his 
own children, the advancements of his own inter- 
ests ; — but every one secretly judges him, and pro- 
nounces what has induced him to be " so shabby," 
" so tyrannical," or " so time-serving ;" while, with 
all the bad faith of refined civility, they congratulate 
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or condole, smile and flatter to his face, the gentle- 
man of whom they express so bad an opinion Behind 
his back. On the other hand, the individual of whom 
so much is said hears at length (after it has passed 
through a multitude of mouths) an exaggerated ac- 
count of the censures passed upon him ; and hears, 
moreover, that the first and most eager among his 
self-elected judges is the man he has been accus- 
tomed to consider as his friend. Well, it might 
naturally be supposed that he would go to his friend, 
and ask him why he had circulated reports to his 
prejudice, without even examining into the truth ; 
but not so, a man of ** the world" would be exceed- 
ingly laughed at who asked any explanation, or 
wished for any satisfaction, beyond the customary 
one of a bullet through his head : and as, in spite of 
the frivolity of the causes for which you may fight, 
you can hardly challenge a man for calling yott 
harsh or stingy, he remains passive ; behaves to" his 
friend as usual, but inwardly reflecting on his own 
injuries, exclaims with the Psalmist, '' all mm are 
liars ;" or, cools to his friend, and transmits to his 
curly-headed son an hereditary dislike, which vents 
itself years afterward in the speech, ^<No, I hate 
him ; he abused my father." Perhaps if that father 
had frankly explained his cause of an^r, and had 
heard from that welcome voice a frank denial of the 
charge, he might have lived and died with a better 
opinion of mankind, and his friend might have been 
aliso the friend of his son. 

With women this habit of condemning unheard, 
and judging without proof, is stronger even than with 
men; and this from several causes. They have 
more leisure to be '' lookers on" than the busier half, 
who are plajring at the great game of life ; and hav- 
ing less occasion to act themselves, take a greater 
interest in observing the actions of others. They are 
educated, if not in habits of actual insincerity, at 
least in habits of concealment, which makes them 
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more readily admit that there may be a difference 
between the apparent and the real in the actions of 
others. They are jealous, and will not allow those 
who are running the same race with themselves to 
carry a lighter weight ; they are vain, and what they 
blame in another determines a perfection in them- 
selves. False tresses are an abomination to the 
fairy who might veil herself in her own golden 
curls ; rouge shocks (more particularly) those whose 
ivory skins contrast too well with their dark brows 
and hair to tempt the addition of another tint ; and 
the horror of plaited and fulled petticoats can only 
adequately be expressed by her who looks so well in 
draped muslin that she could only look better as a 
painter's Musidora. Wom^ are besides more cred- 
ulous than men, for they have been more accus- 
tomed to hear without inquiry and to believe without 
examining. They take their religion from the in- 
structers of their youth, their politics from the com* 
panions of after years ; and seldom attempt to judge 
of either by the unassisted efforts of their own rea- 
son. They receive gossip in the same unquestioning 
way that they have received more important sub- 
jects, and in general (for of course there are excep- 
tions) a girl, who has been long enough in "the world" 
to learn its ways (though not long enough to have 
reflected upon them), affirms of her neighbours^ 
that " he is clever" — " she is coquettish** — " they are 
spiteful,'' — not that she knows, or is capable of judg- 
ing of the talents, morals, or -disposition of any of 
the parties concerned, but because she " has hearcP* 
that it is so. 

Oh ! it is a lamentable thing to see how content- 
edly, in that narrow circle, we see with the eyes and 
speak with the voice of others. . It is a lamentable 
thing to hear the fresh snrilin^ mouth of seventeen 
say quietly — " Mrs. So-and-so is a dreadful flirt— she 
was in love with Lord Crosserton and with Mr. 
Laxenby, and that Mr. Lance Gibbs, who ruio^ 
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himself at Melton — Oh! she is very naughty, I 
assure you." 

Young girl, of whom do you speak, and of what 
do you accuse her in those vague words ? Of what T 
You would blush crimson, and feel offended, if any 
one were to put into plainer expressions what you 
have yet inconsiderately advanced as your own 
opinion. You " have heard" she is ** very naughty ;** 
and those who told you, perhaps, only " heard it," 
and those who told them. Yet you and they, and 
all, have advanced, each on his or her deliberate and 
separate authority, that a married woman is false to 
her husband, has been in lave with three different 
men since her union ^the altar with one ; and is 
(in the language pecttlltr to those who shrink not 
from vice, but its name) " very naughty/* Does it 
never strike you, that the men to whom your obser- 
vation is addressed, or by whom it is overheard, 
though they smile their admiration at your beauty, 
and their assent to your belief in the lady's miscon- 
duct, may possibly yet retain so much good sense 
and justice of feeling as to shrink from the idea of 
taking for a wife any one who can speak so lightly 
of the errors of a wife? Young girl, it does noi 
strike you, because you did not mean to speak lightly 
of crime; you did not reflect upon what you were 
saying ; you only repeated what you *'had heard:" 
but those who hea^rd you gave you credit for express- 
ing your own opinion. What is it makes a man say, 
** No, When /marry, it shall not be to a London girl ?" 
Why not ? A London girl is not in fact worse than 
a girl brought up in the country, nor more likely to 
misconduct herself ; perhaps lessso^ for the youngest 
has felt something of the hollowness of the pleasures 
of "the world," and is less likely to be tempted here- 
after ; but the man of the world hears the young 
girl of the world speak carelessly of crime, and yet 
without indulgence ; he hears her value a man by 
his fortune, his beauty, his powers of pleasing in 
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society ; and au indistinct vision presents itself of a 
pretty quiet creature making breakfast for a family 
party in a country-house, soberly estimating men's 
merits by their qualities ; looking as fresh^as the 
rose in her muslin gown, and utterly ignorant of 
" London gossip." 

A belief in the purity of a woman's mind is essential 
to the devotion of man's love. There is little of that 
belief, and consequently of that devotion in the London 
world. But I imagine many a girl has been jilted before 
she became a bride, who would have inspired a stronger 
and deeper passion had she spoken more tenderly 
of other women after they became brides. ** London 
men" are proverbially callous and selfish—" London 
women" heartless and coq|iMtisb. What 1 is there 
then a separate race of human beings created to dwell 
in that town, while Manchester and Birmingham remain 
virtuously peopled ? or does driving through the gates 
of Hyde Park in a travelling carriage alter suddqply 
the whole heart and mind? No ! but the demon of 
gossip dwells in a dense and idle crowd — falsifying the 
medium through which each gazes on the other — ma- 
king merits of vices, and ridicules of merits, till there is 
no trust, or faith, or good feeling between man and 
man ; no confidence, or devotiog, or respect between 
man and woman. 

All these reflections Susan Dalrymple (who had then 
just attained her sixteenth birthday) was too young and 
inexperienced to make at the time she came out. Natu- 
rally kind-hearted, and educated strictly, she was less 
prone to blame or speak carelessly of others than most 
of her acquaintances ; but eager and imaginative, she 
was easily persuaded to affix a false value to all that 
won the favour of the world— ^all that dazzlod, attracted 
her; and fi*om all that bore not the world's seal of 
success upon it she turned as unworthy her notice. 
Very, very beautiful she was, and she knew it ; but of 
her beauty she was not so vain as of her power of 
pleasing in conversation; and very few indeed there 
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were on whom the mixture of playfulness, tenderness, 
asd enthusiasm, which gave the light and shade to her 
words, as they did to her chara,cter, failed to make an 
impression. In the sho^ season which had preceded 
her mother's death, every day hod been a day of tri- 
umph and of intoxication. Henry Egerton was the 
last to yield to the fascination ; and long after he felt it 
he did his very best to appear careless and indifferent. 
But against real carelessness and real indifference the 
imitation can do little. Susan Dalrymple only saw a 
handsome young man, who appeared to care little for 
her society ; and as there were a great many equally 
handsome young men who prized it exceedingly, she 
thought no more about him, but pursued her own 
amusements, unconsciousilif the struggles in his heart. 

This alone was wanting to ^ Henry Egerton. Ac- 
customed to dazzle, to interest, to conquer wherever 
he appeared, the difficulty in the present instance added 
in^pensely to his passion. That restless craving for 
general admiration, which was one of his principal 
faults, ceased, or was superseded in his heart. He 
saw, he heard nothing but Susan when she was present, 
and in her absence he thought of her only. What she 
approved was his sole standard of conduct, and all for- 
mer pursuits were forgotten in this new and all-absorb- 
ing feeling. Success in all he wished to gain had 
been the destiny of Henry Egerton since his birth ; 
and in the poor matter of winning a woman's heart it 
was not to be supposed that he should fail After a 
certain number of balls, water-parties, and morning 
calls, all of which gave the usual opportunities of which 
London lovers avail themselves to express their admi- 
ration; after his rich voice had mingled in a certain 
number of duets, and he had scornfully walked through 
a certain number of minuets ; after his dark watchful 
eyes had encountered Susan Dalrymple's every time 
she entered a ball-room for a certain number of even- 
ings, and they had talked together on every possible 
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topic, gay, sad, or inspiring — ^the usual result took 
place — they loved. 

They loved! Oh ! how immeasurably distant were 
the degrees of their mutual affection. She loved as 
woman first loves — with her whole heart, and with un- 
faltering trust in the object of her attachment — ^without 
a doubt, without a fear, as to what the future may bring 
forth. He loved as a man of the world must love, whOy 
in bis idle pursuit of pleasure, has encountered only 
the idle votaries of pleasure ; who has lived so much 
among the vicious of the other sex, that he almost 
doubts the existence of virtjuc among them; and who 
looks back upon a series of past attachments, all or 
most of which in their commencement promised as 
brightly as the present. 

It was just before Easter that Henry Egerton began to 
pay particular attention to Miss Dalrymple. Circum- 
stances so far favoured them, thdt they spent the Easter 
in the same country-house; and Susan's mother (i7l|bse 
lot, moderate as it appeared in the eyes of her fatiier 
and Lady John Haslingden, had apparently satisfied her 
ambition) chaperoned them through th6 long walks of 
lilacs and laburnums — Glistening, with a sad and quiet 
smile, to the eager observations and joyous laugh of her 
daughter and her companion, and looking forward con- 
tentedly to the day when the latter should ask her per- 
mission to marry Susan. Mrs. Dalrymple did not be- 
long to the order of chaperons to which Henry Eger- 
ton had been accustomed. She neither prevented his 
companionship with her portionless girl on account of 
his own very limited expectations, nor hastened its con- 
clusion by asking Jiimtiis "intentions;" he therefore 
wisely judged that she did not perceive his attachment; 
and while he could not help thinking her dull of obser- 
vation, he yet felt more at his ease than he would have 
done had he fancied every word weighied, and every 
look watched, with a view to ensnare or reject him. 
He was pleasanter, thus freed from the restraint of 
guarding his sentences ; and as the frank and modest 
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sweetness of Susan's- manners won daily more and 
more upon him, he began to feel more real aiTection 
for her than he had ever felt for any other human be- 
ing ; and an involuntary conviction of the truth and 
simplicity of her character led him to talt openly of 
himself and his affairs. He talked to her in their long 
rambles of his orphaned childhood, his neglected youth, 
his pecuniary difficulties, his faults (it is so pleasant to 
talk of our faults to those who love us;, of his disappoint- 
ment in some pursuits, of his success in others ; and Su- 
san listened with pity, doubt, wonder, and a desire to 
console and reform him, which beamed in her eye and 
glowed on her cheek as she timidly advised, or still 
more timidly condemned. 

That pleasant Easter passed away, and the cool 
spring, with its quieter amusements, gave way to 
the broiling London summer — sL season always de- 
' y^^ ^^ ^"® refreshing exercise of dancing in very 
h^crowded rooms, at those hours when children, 
peasants, and animals (unreasoning and half-educated 
beings) are locked in a fast and quiet sleep. For 
the first time in his existence, a London life bored 
Henry Egerton; for the first time since he was a 
young lad with a kite and fishing-rod, the remem- 
brance of green fields, blue skies, and fresh breezes 
haunted him as he leaned against the pillars of some 
stately ball-room, and asserted their superiority ovier 
carpets, chalked floors, chandeliers, and the scent of 
perfumed esprits. He longed to be in the country, 
and fancied his favourite flowers were lilacs and 
laburnums. He regretted he was poor ; thought of 
selling his commission in the Guards ; and grew rest- 
less and unhappy. His discontent was communicated 
to Susan Dalrymple, who soothed him with her sweet 
voice and gentle words to the best of iier ability. 
One bright day in particular they held a long conver- 
sation as they walked through the grounds of Staf- 
forth Lodge, where a breakfast was given. The 
murmur of busy voices, heard from tune to tinje 
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between the pauses of the band which played on the 
lawn in front of the houses ; the joyous groups of 
dancers on the terraces beyond ; the swift boats 
gliding up and down the water-^all the varied sights 
and sounds of this scene of gayety were lost to them, 
— they thought only of each other I Henry Egerton 
was really sad and out of spirits, and more than usu- 
ally inclined to talk over his childhood's dreams ; he 
described his mother to Susan, and grew more moved 
as he observed the emotion with which he was lis- 
tened to. His mother had died young, beautiful, and 
beloved, and a vague dream was all he retained of 
the short days passed by her side. 

" What beautiful roses T said he, as he twisted off 
a cluster which bent invitingly across the patb; 
** what would I give to be able to give them into her 
gentle hand as in those happy days I I should be a 
better and a happier man if sfie had remained on 
earth ; one real tie, one pleasure not foundd|Fon 
vanity or vice, Would have been mine. She loved 
me, and I should have been guided by her counseL 
But it is no matter now: what I am, I am. I 
might have been difierent; and so these roses might 
have been valued only because they were my gift." 

As he spoke, he flung them from him ; but they 
reached not the ground. Susan caught them, and, 
as she raised her glistening eyes to her lover's face, 
she said, timidly, " / will value them, aqd keep 
them." 

Henry Egerton paused, and gazed on her blushing 
and radiant face. At that moment he felt as jf all 
sacrifices were light in comparison of losing that 
simple heart He drew from his finger a ring, and 
said, hurriedly, "Let me give you something that 
will last longer than those flowers. This will re- 
mind you of me as long as you choose to keep it.'* 

It was soon after this little scene, that the illness 
commenced which terminated in Mrs. Dairy m pie's 
death. Mrs. Wilmot bad long wished to make a 

l2 
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conquest of Henry Egerton, and his vanity was not 
proof against the notice of a beauty who was at 
present *'the rage." She had married Mr. Wilmot 
at Rome, and had come out as a bride in London. 
Every one knows that to be a bride^ in that set where 
constant novelty and fresh amusements are so eagerly 
sought, adds considerably to the perfections of the 
individual. 

Many a girl whose moderate attractions remained 
undiscovered during the springs she passed as * a 
young " miss," is "suddenly made aware that she is 
charming and beautiful when she becomes a wife. 
In all classes a bride is an interesting object, and it 
is natural that it should be so. The young creature 
whose afieetions are just given, whose destinies are 
kist linked for ever, the realities and duties of whose 
life are just begun, is doubtless one whom no thinking 
being can view without interest ; but the interest 
taub in a bride in London society is not exactly of 
this sort. It is not sympathy, it is not kindness, it is 
not even curiosity ; but a hard unindulgent specula- 
tion as to what were her motives in the match she 
has made, and what will eventually be her conduct 
in the position in which she is placed. 

Such werd the feelings with which Mrs. Wilmot 
was welcomed to " society," and to these was super- 
added the sort of idle envy men feel, without being in 
love, when a pretty woman appears among them 
already appropriated ; — a feeling aptly reproved by 
Lord John , Haslingden, who, having listened for 
some time to a young captain in the Blues, who was 
professing his dislike of girls, and his preference for 
the society of young married women, replied, some* 
what impatiently, " Pooh, my dear fellow, a young 
married woman is only a girl who belongs to some- 
body else." 
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CHAPTER 17. 

« Den Gottem gleich'ich nicht ! Zu Uef isi ea gefvAAi ; 
Dem Wurme gleich^ich, der den Staub durchwiihlt ; 
Den, wie es sich im Staube nahrend iebt, 
Des Wandrers Tritt Temicbtet und begrabt !" 

Fattst. 

When Susan and her sister were presented to 
Lady John Haslin^den, at Moorfields, the first sen- 
sation that struck them was one of wonder how any 
countenance so regularly beautiful could be so utterly 
unattractive. 

Her cold and brilliant eyes, well-defined and 
slightly hooked nose, and small firm mouth wel% all 
according to the rules of sculpture and drawing, and 
yet were all equally unsatisfactory to the gazer. 
The eyes seemed as if they had never known the 
meaning of the words love or gayety — the Kps as if 
they had never uttered the word " welcome" till that 
day ; and Susan shrank from the slight chilling kiss 
they bestowed, as much as poor Catharine did from 
the look of mingled curiosity and disgust bestowed on 
her pale and unattractive face. 

They arrived just in time for dinner, and it was 
not long before that gloomy group, a family in deep 
mourning, were assembled round the dinner-table. 
Nothing could be more formal or stately than the 
habits of the inmates of Moorfields. Lady John: 
Haslingden always addressed her lord by his name 
and title at full length, and generally spoke with a 
slight and grave nod, by way of preface. Scarcely 
five sentences were exchanged during the repast, 
and half a dozen tall servants in black liveries moved, 
up and down the immense dining-room^^ taking away 
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your recently replenished plate just as you were be- 
ginning to eat, and bringing you, en revanche^ every 
dish your wandering eye appeared to fix upon. 

Splendour was a novelty to Catharine, whose un- 
sightly appearance had prevented her accompanying 
her younger sister during the short season which 
had preceded her mother's death ; and even Susan 
had been accustomed to separate, in her own mind, 
the magnificence of rooms oi reception and the more 
moderate comfort of those appropriated to the con- 
tinual occupation of the family. When, therefore, 
they gazed on the heavy crimson curtains which 
fell in rich draperies to the ground, the massive and 
brilliant plate, splendid pictures, and the marble 
statues at each end of the room, they felt a confused 
and vague impression of awe, and wondered in what 
degree riches added to the happiness of life. 

Their uncomfortable scrambling existence abroad ; 
the small details of poverty, which seem so little 
and are so much ; the thousand-and-one minute 
economies which are so insufiferably irksome, prac- 
tised in order to enable Susan to come out properly 
dressed ; the confined lodgings in Park-street, which 
were all darkness on one side, and all glare on the 
other ; the privation of fruit and flowers, and other lux- 
uries, so small that they pass unnoticed among those 
who are accustomed to consider them as necessaries 
— all these past experiences* arose to the minds of 
the young sisters ; and Catharine sighed heavily as 
she thought of her poor mother, who, with feeble 
and declining health and broken spirits, was forced 
to bear all those petty and yet wearing discomforts, 
while her proud sister sat in her magnificent draw- 
ing-room, afraid to offend the father, who could yet 
heap more ric!;ies upon her, by favouring his banished 
daughter. 

After dinner. was over, the old butler ushered in 
the children. Five pretty Brooksby-Haslingdens 
made their appearance, and Lord John, whose man- 
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ner had somewhat partaken of the chilling coldness 
of his wife's, relapsed into cordiality as he took a fat 
fair baby on his knee, and greeted each of the others 
with a word of kindness as they passed by him with 
little prim steps towards their mother. After th^ 
servants had left the room, Lady John conversed 
with somewhat more freedom ; she inquired into the 
favourite tastes and accomplishments of the sisters, 
and seemed disappointed at finding Catharine pos- 
sessed of more talent than the beautiful Susan. She 
either could not, or did not think it worth while to 
conceal the revulsion of feeling she experienced 
every time she looked at her unfortunate protegee. 
Even her kind speeches (if they might so be termed) 
had bitterness in them. She commented on the 
" trial" it must have been to her poor dear sister to 
find care and expense alike bestowed in vain towards 
remedying the defects of nature ; begged Catharine 
would never think of making such a painful efibrt 
as to appear when any strangers were at Moorfields ; 
and hoped the " dear girls" were fond of each other, 
as of course the elder must always remain a burden 
upon Susan, should the latter be fortunate enough 
to make a ''good connection." And all this she said 
with a cold, grave, composed countenance, as if she 
was uttering the most proper commonplaces in the 
world. The glow went and came on Susan's bril- 
liant cheek, and the ready tears trembled in her large 
dark eyes ; but Catharine sat apparently unmoved, 
only a more sallow paleness overspread her face, and 
the fixed curve of her sullen lip grew even harsher 
than usual. 

After they had returned to the drawing-room, 
Lady John, who seemed to look forward with some 
vanity to chaperoning her beautiful niece, cross-ex- 
amined her as to the acquaintances she had formed, 
and the pleasure she had found in London gayeties, 
adding, that when " poor dear Louisa" and herself 
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were girls, she was always amazingly bored in 
society. 

" Dear me !" said Susan, simply, " 1 wonder at 
jfjfieit Even going out alone, as I used to do, I was 
Muways exceedingly happy, and I have often thought 
if I had had a companion it would have been a per- 
fect paradise — but Catharine never went with me.*' 

"Of course not," said Lady John, with a glance 
of mingled astonishment, contempt, and pity — "of 
course not ; poor dear Louisa did very sensibly never 
to allow her to appear ; indeed, I should have fol- 
lowed the same plan myself, had one of my children 
been similarly afflicted." 

" Why does mamma look so at you ? and why did 
you never go anywhere with your sister?" said 
Panny Haslingden (a little ^irl of eight, who, with a 
brother tt^o years her senior, had been allowed to 
remain half an hour longer than usual to celebrate 
her papa's return). " Why did your mamma nevet 
let you be seen?" persisted she, in spite of the " Oh, 
Panny !" from her^ brother, and the angry " Hush, 
child !" of Lady John ; and as she spoke she ad- 
vanced towards Catharine, and looked up with ques- 
tioning eyes in her face. 

" Don't you see Vm crooked ?" said the latter, in a 
vehement and bitter tone, and the child shrank from 
the glance of her wild angry eyes back to its incensed 
mother. 

There was a moment's pause ; and then the boy, 
whose cheek had flushed at the ill-judged question 
of his little sister, crept up to Catharine's side, and 
taking her hand, said, softly, — 

" People are not so pretty when they are crooked, 
but they are quite as much loved." 

Thiere was something in the simple sentence, the 
sweet frank fkce, the grasp of that little gentle con- 
soling hand, that went -to the heart of the person he 
addressed : she ^azed on his open brow for a moment 
tooped and kissed it — ^and burst into tears. 
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" That poor deformed creature seems to have a 
dreadful temper," said Lady John to her husband, 
who entered the drawingrroom after the sisters had 
retired. -■ 

"Has she?" said Lord John, with a pre-occupielj|t 
sigh. "Try and bear with her as well as you can," 
my dear Adelaide ; be patient ; consider what an in- 
fliction it is !" 

"Infliction, indeed! I should really have gone 
frantic if any of my children had been like that girl ; 
I should have wished it -might pleasfe Heaven to take 
it every hour of its life ; to be sure, poor dear Louisa 
was very unfortunate — very unfortunate." 

" The other girl is singularly pretty— beautiful ; 
and as Catharine has, according to all accounts, been 
accustomed to live quiet and retired, it is only for 
Susan that you need provide amusemenfMnd orna- 
ments: but pray make them both comfortable— /^ray 
do, Adelaide ;" and Lord John earnestly wrung her 
hand as he spoke. 

" To be sure I shall make them comfortable. 
Who asked them here?" «aid the lady, peevishly. 
" Did I not agree to your proposal of having thero^ 
without even consulting my father ?" 

" Common humanity, Adelaide — " 

" Common humanity does not oblige one to take 
charge of other people's children. I might have 
boarded them with, some respectable family in the 
country, and even Chen should have done more than 
most people do by their poor relations." 

" My God ! Adelaide ! they are your own sister's 
children ; but if on seeing them you repent your in- 
tention — if you do not like to have them with you, 
say so — I have no wish to force them upon you.** 

" I do wish to have them with me, only you are so 
provoking. If I had not wanted them I should not 
have allowed them to come. All I said was, that I 
might have boarded them in the country, and I am 
sure that poor object would be better in the family of 
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some quiet clergyman than living here, where we 
^re constantly seeing people. However, I hope 
Susan will marry well, and then she can take her." 
^u As Lady John Haslingden passed proudly through 
'wSjf^ corridor, she stopped at the door of one of the 
rooms, and opening it softly, entered, shading the 
liffht with her hand. It was the sleeping apartment 
01 her children, and her eye, which glanced almost 
carelessly past four ilmall white cotts, rested on the 
fifth with an expression of scrutiny which would 
have been anxiety in any face less cold and change- 
less than her own. 

"He sleeps very quietly these few nights past, 
nurse ; I am in hopes he is getting strong at last ; 
the doctor does not think he will' have any more of 
those dreadful fits." 

" Inde^ my lady, I hope not!" said the nurse.; 
"I hope the blessed darling will go on well and 
prosperous ;" but the woman's countenance (had the 
mother looked up) would have belied her words ; and 
experience had made her judgment accurate. 

The fat fair baby, which had been so welcomed 
by its father, and which at this moment was the sub- 
ject of Lady John's anxiety, never grew, and never 
throve ; it remained to all outward appearance a fat 
fair child, and the curse of idiotcy followed the suffer- 
ing of its early years. Perhaps in after life, when 
the flattered mother stole away from her guests and 
her more favoured offspring, to pay a short visit to 
the wretched being whose existence was unknown 
except to its parents and attendants, she thought 
sometimes of the harsh words spoken to Catharine 
Dalrymple, when she allowed her to depart mortified 
and miserable to her own room, the first night of her 
arrival at Moorfields, to weep— 

** And find that Nature's errors were her own !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

The subject of conversation most usual with 
Lady John Haslingden, in the presence of her nieces^ 
was the necessity of what is termed '< a good con- 
nection f she never settled a plait in Susan's ^wn, 
or arranged a curl upon her brow, that she did not 
directly or indirectly allude to this all-engrossing 
theme. She never mentioned the name of a male 
acquaintance, that she did not also add all the pros 
and cons respecting his eligibility as a h|||^nd, and 
beg and entreat Susan to treat him aeoordingly. 
She seemed to have but one end and aim in view, 
and that was, to marry her beautiful niece according 
to her own ideas of prosperity. 

It might have been about two months from the 
date of the arrival of the orphaned ^irls at Moorfields, 
and Susan was bending over her sister, watching the 
completion of a drawing the latter had made of 
Frederick Haslingden (the boy whose speech had so 
touched her), when Lady John, who had been wri- 
ting busily for some time, called her to her side. 

<< My love," said she, scrutinizing her dress and 
appearance as she spoke through an eye-glass, 
" Lord John has invited a large shooting-party down 
here, and our autumnal gayeties (which the death of 
your poor dear mother h^ delayed) are now to begin. 
I have given orders to my maid Therese to dress 
you according to her own taste, which is perfect ; 
and I have sent to town for some jet ornaments, and 
some other necessary little articles which I thought 
you might want. Have you any pearls ?'' 

« No, aunt." 
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"Any diamonds 7 of course I only mean combs 
and such trifles." 

"No, aunt." 
* ^ " Have you no trinkets of any description V^ 
'*^**"None," said Susan, with a sigh, "except my 
father's picture." 

"Well," said Lady John, smiling coldly, "sim- 
plicity is perhaps better suited to your style, but we 
shall see what Thfaese thinks. What became of 
your mother's pearls ?" 

" Catharine has them." 

" Catharine ! why, good Heaven, what can she 
want with pearls ?" 

" My mother gave, them to me," said Catharine, 
suddenly rising ; " and as her gift I shall keep and 
vaiue them, though I may never wear them." 

The \9;|(ds were nothing in themselves, had they 
been spoken in a low and gentle voice, but the 
asperity of tone, and the gloomy fierceness of Catha- 
rine's eye whenever she addressed her aunt, irritated 
as much as they awed Lady John, and she fre- 
quently declared that she felt certain Catharine Dal- 
rymple was mad. 

Poor Catharine ! Often as she wandered alone 
through the wildest and least frequented spots in the 
park — able to cast aside the shrouding and oppres- 
sive black mantle, and lift the deep bonnet from her 
aching head, she had prayed against that very mad- 
ness — hate — she had prayed for a more Christian 
spirit, a more patient heart — and prayed in vain. 
Every day, every hourj increased the aversion she 
had conceived for her aunt, and every day the struggle 
grew fainter against this evil and absorbing feeling. 

In her lost mother's lifetime, the gentle and sooth- 
ing words from those loving lips had calmed and 
comforted her — ^but now, no one advised — no one 
consoled ;-i— she dared not, as heretofore, confide. all 
her thoughts to her sister, for to her at least Moor- 
fields was a happy home ] and all radiant as she was 
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with beauty and health, Susan sometimes found it 
difficult to comprehend what it was that had wounde^ 
or grieved her sister, and would rather seek to prove 
that the slight was unintentional, and that Cathariqa^ -w 
had overrated the bitterness of some woundiiql 
speech, than allow that her passionate tears had any 
just foundation. So difficut is it for human hearts 
to sympathize thoroughly in a sorrow which they 
have not themselves experienced ! Yet, when it was 
obvious to Susan that unkindness was meant towards 
her unhappy sister, she too could weep, or utter proud 
and violent words ; and Catharine grew to hide her 
tears, and to seem more contented, — ^fearing lest she 
might be tempted in some wild moment to accept 
the repeated offers of Susan, to leave Moorfields if it 
was painful to her to. reside there, and to live, as 
Lady John had hinted to her lord, with sope retired 
family in the country. 

But it was not only the conduct of Lady John 
towards herself which created in Catharine's heart 
such bitter dislike ; it was the coldness of heart to 
all around — friends, dependents, husband, and chil* 
dren. 

Lord John — how could she bear to warp that noble 
nature, to chill that kindljiji^rt by peevish and un* 
courteous answers, and by all the petty thwartings 
which seem nothings to strangers, but which make 
all the difference of happiness or misery in a man's 
own house ! — he that was so gentle, so generous, so 
willing to bear, and forbear in the midst of the dis* 
appointments of his life — so dotingly fond of his 
children, so attached even to her whose frozen heart 
repelled all attachment ! 

« Oh !" thought Catharine, ".if she knew the value 
of the blessings she holds so lightly ; if she could but 
imagine for a moment what it is to thirst for love, 
and yet to know one never can inspire it ; to feel as / 
do, that the kindest and best can only feel for me 
pity and sorrow ; that I never can be a first object 
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tp any one ! — ^if for one hour we could change souli^, 
or that she could see the workings of »my miserable 
heart, as I sit hstening to the autumn wind, and 
Jmagining to myself the time when Susan shall 
'fcarry, and I shall stand alone, a blighted isolated 
being, looking on at ties in which I have no share — 
at happiness which never can be mine ! — then — 
But no one can ever feel as I do ; — ^the Ipst souls who 
ffazed upward from their place of torment, and saw 
m the distant heaven Lazarus leaning upon Abra- 
ham's breast, they felt it all ; and like me they longed, 
not for that unattainable heaven, but for rest, for 
peace, for one drop of water to quench their agony 
of thirst I For death ! When shall / die ? When 
shall my soul escape from this hideous and deformed 
clay, and stand in radiant brightness before its Ma- 
ker's facei^ 

" To see the value of corporal beauty ! Here i» 
a woman who loves no one but herself; who pities 
no one, feels for no one ; who returns harsh words 
for kind ones, and knows how to make even benefits 
bitter ; and yet, because of the cold, proud, undeniable 
perfection of her face, and the arrowy straightness 
of her form, she is lov«d by the best and Kindest 
heart God ever mouMn^jf; ' Oh ! beauty, now I see 
thy value ! At home, under my dear mother's fos- 
tering care, I saw it not, I knew it not ; Mere no one 
ground me down with bitter words, or stared at me 
with startled eyes ; there I might lean my head on 
her bosom, and meet only looks of affection bending 
over me ! Alas \ my mother, my lost, my blessed 
mother, why was I reared to outlive you ! Oh ! to 
be lovely — ^to be loved ! or to die — to die were best !" 

Such were the wild yearnings in which the un- 
happy Catharine indulged, when her solitary rambles 
had led her far from the observations of i^trangers,' 
and as she sat beneath her favourite tree, an old 
scathed and stunted oak, her hands listlessly and 
ungracefully drooped over her knee, or vehementlyj 
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Stretched towards heaven, murmuring to herself 
broken ejaculations — prayers which sounded like 
curses, or rocking herself backwards and forwards 
with bitter weeping — Lady John Haslingden's assui^ 
ances that she was mad would to a stranger hav« 
seemed correct ; while to the weak-minded and 
superstitious, who mi^ht suddenly have encountered 
that strange figure and mournful face as they roamed 
through the par4c in the chill autumn «vening8| 
Catharine Dalrymple might have seemed a not unapt 
personification of the spirit of omen celebrated in 
Ireland under the name of the Banshee. 

Frequently, however, in these rambles, whil^ 
Susan was detained to drive in the phaeton with 
Lady John ; or forbidden to stir out of the gardeni 
in expectation of visiters ; or sent to put on her habit, 
in order to ride over to some neighbour's placBi 
Catharine took with her (as if to check by his society 
the moody extravagances which she was conscious 
impaired alike her mind and body) little Frederick 
Haslingden. It is a curious fact thatxhildreUj gifted 
in general with the quickest observation, are never- 
theless singularly insensible to the personal defects 
of their familiar companions : beauty in the abjstract 
has no power to engage ejjhtr'the attention or aflfec- 
tions of a child — the v^S^t face is frequently pre- 
ferred to the most lovely, and that without any ap- 
parent cause in the different degree of notice or kind- 
ness shown. 

The fact is, that the sense of beauty is the growth 
of later years. A child never admires fine scenery, 
nor a beautiful face ; but all children have favourite 
nooks, and trees, and play-places ; and all children 
have preferences amon^ the familiar faces which 
surround them. Frederick Haslingden had taken a 
fancy to Catharine from the evening of his little 
sister's unlucky question, and in spite of the ex-^ 
pressed and contemptuous wonder oi the governess, 
and the shrinking of his companions from the ebjecl 
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of his interest, he steadily clung to his opinion^ that 
^' Catharine was the most loveable person he ever 
saw, except his own dear father/' And Catharine 
returned his preference with a passionate and vehe- 
ment fondness, which she showed for no other being 
except her young sister. She taught him drawing, 
made him read and recite to her, and, in their wan- 
derings together through the ferny and unfrequented 
paths of the park, stored his young mind with infor- 
mation, for which the lonehness of her hfe had early 
given her a taste. 

After the arrival of the shooting party mentioned 
by Lady John, these ramblings became longer and 
more frequent, and Susan and Catharine only met 
in the solitude of their own* apartment ; in obedience 
alike to the disinclination of the latter to appear, and 
to the command of her proud aunt. 

One day Susan returned from her ride, and opened 
the door of their sitting-room with an eager and 
hurried hand. 

" Who rfo you think is come ?" said she, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheek flushing crimson as she 
spoke. 

" Some very agreeable person, if I may judge by 
your countenance, dea»iit<' 

^^ Guess." 
• " Henry Egerton." 
r " Ah ! you saw him !" 

"No, indeed," said Catharine, laughing, "but I 
see it in your brig;ht face ; I see 'Henry is come' writ- 
ten there in illuminated letters. Ah ! when we last 
saw him !" 

And the thoughts of the orphaned girls reverted 
sadly to the melancholy events of the preceding 
summer. But Susan was too joyful at the arrival of 
her lover to dwell long on mournful subjects ; it was 
such a sudden, unexpected' happiness ! Lady John 
had never mentioned him (she did not consider so 
(leiimless. a man menti(mable)j and Susan had meiel; 
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s^en a travelling carriage, in which there were two 
yaung men, drive up to the portico, and from that 
travelling carriage a graceful and well-remembered 
figure jumped hastily out, exclaiming, with great 
satisfaction, " In time for dinner, by Jove !" 

That day her toilet was watched with more sedu- 
lous care than was usual, even with her sister ; 
and the accomplished Th^rfese (who had received 
Lady John's command to attire Miss Dalrymple with 
the utmost attention) brought with her a scarlet 
Camelia japonica, which she placed in Susan's hair. 

As the polished green leaf and rich red bud touched 
her glowing cheek, and the lifted curls were allowed 
to fsQl over the opened flower, Susan could not help 
inwardly congratulating' herself that a caprice of her 
aunt's should have made her look even better than 
usual this particular day, when she was about to 
meet Henry Egerton. Her heart beat as she knocked 
at Lady John's dressing-room door, and she started 
when the usual " Come in" answered her signal as 
if she had received some extraordinary intelligence. 
Lady John Haslingden pulled one curl a little lower, 
settled a plait in the corsage of her black crape dress,, 
and then, in a grave and satisfied tone, observed, — 

" You look remarkably well ; we have two new 
arrivals. Lord Glenalton and Mr. Egerton. Lord 
Glenalton is one of the moist charming persons I 
know— ^belongs to one of the most noble families in 
Scotland^ and is in every respect a most desirable 
match. We will now go down." 

" Well," thought Susan, " I am glad I know why 
Therese put a camelia in my hair, and I do not 
mind Lord Glenalton thinking me pretty if Henry 
Egerton thinks the same."^ 

in the dusk before-dinner light, Susan Dalrymple 
eould only see that Lord Glenalton was tall and ap- 
parently shy. Henry Egertonis manner struck her 
as cold and altered, and the glow faded fi'om her 
dxeek Bs she admitted the possibility, that in three 
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months or more, during which she had neither seen 
nor corresponded with him, he might — ^he might 
have been occupied with others. But one glance, 
caught from the farther end of the table, as she sat 
down by Lord Glenalton, one sad fond glance from 
those dark blue eyes reassured her. 

" He loves me as well as ever," thought she. 

Poor Susan ! as Henry Egerton iSnt over his 
soup-plate, he thought to himself:— " Mrs. Wilmot 
would be devilish angry if she knew I was here ; but 
what could I do ? Glenalton would bring me, and 
there is capital snipe-shooting, and every excuse for 
the temptation. Til write to-morrow, and tell her 
myself; it's always better to brave those sort of 
things ; it will be a week or ten days before I get an* 
answer, and then if she makes a point of it, I can 
leave this." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Irresolute and vain, Henry Egerton did not 
fulfil his intention of writing to his fiiend*s wife. 
Lord Glenalton fell desperately in love with Miss 
Dalrymple, and put oflf from day to day all thought 
of departure from Moorfields. Lord John pressed 
him warmly, kindly, to stay ; Lady John seconded 
her husband with all the cordiality of which her 
nature was capable : rides were arranged, shooting- 
parties planned, excursions of pleasure entered into, 
solely with a view to Lord Glenalton's convenience ; 
and Henry Egerton found himself, in common with 
most of the other guests who shared Lord John's 
hospitality, a cipher in comparison with the young 
Scotch nobleman ; and Susan, though she preserved 
the sweet and cheerful composure of her manner, 
certainly did not discourage his attentions. She was 
piqued at the apparent change in her former lover, 
and perhaps not unwilling to prove to him that she 
had as much the power to charm as ever, though 
that power might be exerted over a different object. 
Henry Egerton's love awoke from its chilled slum- 
ber ; he had deemed himself secure of her heart, his 
fancy had been fascinated in her absence by another ; 
but the prospect of Susan's becoming attached to or 
marrying any one but himself startled him. He 
venturea upon some reproaches, some allusions to 
old days ; — they were received with embarrassment^ 
with agitation, with gleams of repressed tenderness. 
He persisted, and Susan murmured some counter 
reproach, some accusal of forgetfulness, which gave 
him (what he wished) an opportunity of explaining, 
defending, and passionately protesting his own con- 
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stancy. He alluded mournfully to his want of for- 
tune, jealously to the favoured circumstances of his 
rival, and, just as Susan waited with trembling and 
nervous expectation for his proposal in form, he im- 
pressively murmured the following sentence : — "All 
I dare ask, all I dare expect, is, that when the friends 
under whose protection you are desire to marry you 
to some rich man — some one who can give you the 
.comforts and luxuries which you ought to have-* 
some one who is not cursed with debts and embar- 
rassments to prevent his being able to realize the 
desire of his soul — all I ask is, iDrite to me; do not 
let the blow come- suddenly upon me from the 
tongues of strangers — ^write to me, let me be where 
I will, and do not give your answ^ till you get 
mine. Perhaps— ^crAap^ — " and here he paused. 

Susan felt that it would not be seemly to say to 
her young lover, " Talk not of riches, or of marrying 
another— I will share poverty willingly, cheerfully 
with you ; I am ready to follow you through the 
wide world, contentedly 5 I am ready to marry you 
to-morrow, if you desire it." She kept silence, 
though she longed to explain to him that she had 
been accustomed all her life to economy, nay, to 
poverty ; and that she desired no luxury or comfort 
beyond his every-day society : she looked up in his 
figice with tearful eyes, and when he murmurea " Will 
you not promise me?" she put her hand into his, 
and faltered out her acquiescence. 

Mr. Egerton watched her countenance for a mo* 
ment, and then with a sigh he added — " Should any 
unforeseen accident oblige us to see less of each 
other — should your friends discourage my attention 
to you — or others attempt to prejudice you against 
me, your promise will still hold good ? Let me think 
I may trust to his hope, and 1 shall feel less un- 
happy." 

" I promise you solemnly, that, under whatever cir- 
cumstances such an event takes place, I will write 
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to you immediately ;^-though you need not fear, 
dear Ifenry, I never, never could be persuaded to 
marry, where my heart did not love I and— we can- 
not love ttoiceJ^ 

Her voice faltered over the Ijast words, and she 
shrank as Henry Egerton whispered — " Give me a 
lock of your hair, as a pledge that you will keep 
your word." 

" And you ?" said she, without lifting her eyes. 

" And I, dearest and loveliest, if you will cut it.'^ 

So saying, he bowed his head forward, and Susan, 
with a hand that trembled at its own boldness, hastily 
severed one of the thick curls which clustered round 
his temples^ still iriore nervously selected one of her 
own, and turning red and pale oy turns, presented it 
to her lover. Little did she dream in that day, as 
she stood abashed and faint in the presence of Henry 
Egerton, ashamed that even the red beams of the set- 
ting sun should witness their love-scene, how calm, 
and cold, and self-composed she should hereafter go 
through similar trials; how bold and proud the eyes 
would grow that then dared not look from under their 
lashes. 

Then — then she still wanted two months of her 
seventeenth birthday I 

Meanwhile, though Lord Glenalton was apparently 
much struck with Susan, he did not propose; her 
manner to him w^s too cold to encourage so very shy 
a man to take so desperate a step, and while Lady 
John fumed and fidgeted about the success of her 
plan — while Catharine's heart was filled with a gnaw- 
ing anxiety she dared not express, that her sister 
might marry and relieve her from her present irk- 
some life — while Henry Egerton struggled with the 
contending feelings of jealousy, vanity, and love, 
Susan alone remained tranquil and composed; she 
had made up her mind as to the course she should 
pursue, she had determined to give no encouragement 
to her admirer ; and if he proposed in spite of thifl 
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determination, to refuse him. It was a proud mo* 
ment for Henry Egerton, when happening to mimio 
the Scotch accent in which Lord Glenalton spoke^ 
Susan's eyes met bis, while her amused smile, and the 
deepening colour in her cheek, silently betrayed her 
sympathy in his feelings^ and her carelessness of all 
besiaes. 

An accident which occurred shortly after the love- 
scene between Miss Dalrymple and Mr. Egerton, 
broke up the party in some measure, and threw a 
damp over the gayety of Moorfields. The ffun be- 
longing to one of the keepers burst; and, while the 
man himself escaped with a slight contusion, Lord 
John, who was standing within a few paces, received 
part of the charge in his face, by which his eyes were 
so much injured that the d^octors feared for his sight 

It was during the dull confinement which followed 
this accident that the utter coldness of Lady John 
was more apparent. It was not that she was inatten- 
tive ; on the contrary* she did all that could in de- 
cency be expected of an irreproachable wife— duly 
sat with him half an hour in the morning after break- 
fast, before dinner, and in the evening before she re- 
tired to rest. But she thought of nothing to distract 
and amuse him ; the inspiration of love was wanting. 

One day, when little Frederick Ha^lingden was 
seated near his father with an open book on his knee, 
he said, " Father, I cannot read well.enough to amuse 
you— and yet I do so wish that your illness could be 
made less dull to you — it must be very wretched to 
sit doing nothing all day long, with that green shade 
over your eyes." 

" It is very dull, my boy, but it might have been 
worse — so let me be thankful." 

'' But, father, if you would let Catharine Dalrymple 
read to you — you have no idea how much more 
pleasantly the time would pass ; she has such a pretty 
way of reading — she can read all Shakspeare's plays 
with a different voice. Oh I father, if you could he^r 
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lier read King Lear, in the storm ! M &y I ask her f 
I am sure she will come." 

" If she is not busy, you may ask her to come.** 

The description given by little Frederick was not 
at all exaggerated ; and the tedium of remaining* in a 
dark room, to a man accustomed to out-door -exer^ 
cises and amusements, was lightened by listening to 
the pleasant voice of poor Catharine, who had -not felt 
so happy for a long time, as when she was thus en- 
abled to make some slight return for the constant 
kindness she had received from her guardian. Every 
day she remained reading or talking to him for hours 
together, and his praise or arguments Were listened 
to with deep and steady attention. Little Frederick 
was the only break to their iHe^d-Ute^ and he was ex- 
cessively proud of his own wisdom which had hit 
upon so successful a plan for entertaining his father, 
•and considered Catharine a marvel of talent and ami- 
ability: the result was, that Catharine was no longer 
80 shrinking and reserved as she had been ; she 
amused, and/eA that she amused, and the conscious- 
ness gave her more buoyancy of spirits than «he had 
yet -shown. 

^•Catharine,** said Lord John, one afternoon, ••in a 
few days I ahall give you no further trouble. The 
physician says I may «oon think of reading to my- 
self.** A choked sigh was Catharine's only answer, 
and her guardian continued: •'Yeu have exerted 
yourself so tjheerfully, so willingly, to entertain me^ 
you have seemed to think so little of sacrificing aH 
your time to me, that it has tau^t me to value you 
as you deserve. I shall ,not forget these tedious 
days.** 

As he spoke the last words he took iier hand ; 
Catharine bent her head, and murmurii^, •' It has 
been a pleasure to me to be of use to you,'* she 
departed. 

As the door closed. Lord John leaned back in his 
library chair, and said, musingly, '• A bad temper 1 
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00, she certainly has not a bad temper ; that is one 
of Lady John's prejudices; she is a clever girl, too, 
but a little cold and stern at times." And satisfied 
with the correctness of his own judgment, in oppo- 
sition to that of his wife's, he relapsed into a revery 
respecting the intentions of young Glenalton towards 
Susan Dalrymple. 

These intentions were niadc more manifest during 
the succeeding spring which was spent in London. 
Lord Glenalton haunted Susan like a shadow when 
she was at a- ball or party, and called almost every 
day at their house in Grosvenor-street Morning 
and evening she was certain to see him ; and if her 
heart sometimes ached with the thought that Henry 
Egerton did not follow so good an example ; If her 
startled eye sometimes filled with tears- when she 
welcomed him, after vainly expecting another ; if her 
attention wandered while he was conversing with 
her, and her restless glances sought for one amid the 
moving crowd who appeared to have ceased to think 
of her ; if, in short, her heart and soul were devoted to 
dreams of Henry Egerton, Lord Glenalton saw it aot» 
knew it not. He loved so passionately that he could 
not believe he was not loved in return ; he felt as if his 
devotion might earn n heart so young and pure, and he 
awaited some opportunity of expressing those hopes 
with feverish impatience. Meanwhile Susan's manner 
was not as she had intended, steadily cold and cour* 
teous ; the inequality of her feelings was displayed 
in the moods in which she received her suitor. Some- 
times, when the torture of witnessing Henir Eger- 
toif s carelessness, or his attentions to Mrs. Wilmot, 
had stung her to the quick, she involuntarily uttered 
some sarcasm at the inconstancy of his sex, some dis- 
trustful and complaining speech, which called forth 
the warmest and most enthusiastic defence from 
Glenalton, and forced her to listen to protestations 
she had broufi^ht upon herself by those vague and 
^neral remarks. At other moments^ when languid 
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and dispirited, she thought over the happy past and 
doubtful future ; when she imagined to herself a life in 
which Henry Egerton had no share, and felt desolate 
and forsaken, her thoughts would revert to her new 
lover, and she would say, " Yes, even as I love Henry, 
so he loves me 1 Life is all a blank to him, if I am 
not with him — and the world is dark to me if Henry 
be not by my side. Oh I Glenalton, I know your 
misery, for it is mine. / too doubt, and fear, and 
strive; / too watch jealously and anxiously; I too 
madden over the thought that the day may come 
when mutual explanation will leave us strangers to 
each other I" And Susan's heart softened as she 
thqught of the unhappiness she inflicted, alnd involun* 
tarily her manner was kinder and more soothing at 
such times, or her gentle coaxing eyes fixed on him 
with an appealing expression, as if she at once be- 
sought his pardon and his sympathy. And fasci* 
nating as Glenalton thought Lady John Haslingden's 
niece at all times, she seemed yet more irresistible in 
these grieved and softened moments. He thought 
be read in her eyes that she loved him, and in the 
pained and faltering tone of her voice only the sby« 
ness and embarrassment natural to her sex and age. 
Henry Egerton meanwhile continued the favourite 
adorer of Mrs. Wilmot. She had taken more pains 
to rivet the chains of her captive since he had ap* 

E eared likely to escape, and by alternately arousing 
is jealousy, and persuading him that he was the only 
person for whom she had ever felt a real passion, she 
contrived to keep a stronger hold over him than any 
woman had yet boasted. 

This passion (which, on both sides, began and 
ended in vanity) was not likely to be very perma- 
nent. Perhaps both the principal parties concerned 
looked back upon it in after years with a smile, at the 
transient importance it assumed ; but to Susan Dal- 
rymple it was every thing. Henry Egerton's un- 
worthiness, his fickle and vain character, his incapa* 
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bilit3rof feeling deep and strong emotions, his selfish 
regard for his own comforts — all these and other 
proofs of the folly of an attachment conceived at the 
age of seventeen, for one of whom she knew so little, 
might gradually break upon her reason ; but mean- 
While she had loved ; she had wasted her heart's first 
and purest emotions uponr an ideal object ; she had 
dreamed her woman's dream, and struggled in vain to 
awake from it. She said not to herself, '*I have 
judged foolishly, let me recall my heart and choose^ 
again;-' but she said, 'Mf Ae is false, who shall be 
true ? If he, the beautiful, the noble, the beloved^ 
kas forsaken me, to whom shall I. dare to cling? 
If this bright and glorious dream of my youth 
is to end in disappointment, why should I hope 
again 7" 

The first chilling and withering sensation of disF- 
trust crept into Susan's heart, and she felt older by 
years than the preceding spring. It was, in fact, but 
a single event in a long life,, but it seemed to her that 
the fate of her whole life turned upon it, and she wa» 
not entirely mistaken. It is sudi events as these, 
coming as they do in early Ufe to pass away unno- 
ticed, which mould and form a won^n's disposition^ 
and in proportion to the degree of principle and right 
feeling, the depth or volatility of her disposition, the 
warmth or coldness of her afifections, time enables 
her to steady, and form a reasonable and virtuous 
choice — or sends the vain coquet, the bold profligate, 
^ and the wily intriguant, to disturb and infest society* 
But whether, the result be good or evil, it is for the 
time a sore trial ; and the heart which stands the 
shock, which neither chills nor maddens, but still pre- 
serves its kindliness of feeling after the desolate mo-^ 
ment of " being jilted" has passed away, is worth- 
winning and keeping ; for reason and aflection must 
both have had more power over that heart than pas- 
sion or vanity. 
Mr« and Mrs«Wilmot went to Paris; and they 
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bad not been gone a fortnigbt before Henry Egerton 
likewise took his departure. Before he left London, 
however, he came to the Haslingdens to bid Susan 
farewell. Their conversation was constrained and 
dull. She thought of the evident change in his feel- 
ings towards her, and of the accusation of the world 
which pronounced him the lover of his friend's wife ; 
and hsj on his part, stifled back the mechanical 
phrases of regret at leaving her, for conscience told 
him it was a mockery, since, if he desired to stay, who 
obliged him to depart? At length he rose, and, as 
he took her hand, he murmured, — 

**You will remember your promise^ should any 
thing happen in my absence 1'* • 

Susan did not reply ; she started, and withdrew 
her hand, and then offered it again, while tears trem- 
bled in her eyes. Lady John Haslingden was stand- 
ins with her back turned to the young lovers ; but a 
telttale mirror revealed the start, the sudden blush, 
the gaze of tearful and despairing fondness with 
which Susan placed her hand in his. 

The door had no sooner closed on Henry Egerton, 
than, approaching her niece, she said, — 

"Afy love, what did Mr. Egerton say when he 
took leave 7 Pray don't hesitate. I stand in your 
poor dear mother's place. I wish to know what he 
said." 

'' He reminded me of a promise,'' replied Susan, 
her cheek crimsoning at the remembrance. 

«* What promise ?" 

•• A promise I made to tell him if my friends wished 
me to marry any one else." 

" Any one else ! why, good heiavens 1 you don't 
, think of marrying Mr. Egerton 1 You don't think 
he would marry you /" 

There was a pause ; after which Lady John added, 
with cold asperity, — 

^ You must have a great deal of vanity^ my love, 
and be very blind into the bargain, not to see that 

11 2 
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Mr. Egerton is Mrs. WiJmol's lover ; and it is prob- 
ably a great amusement to that lady to see what a 
fool he makes of you." 

" Mr. Egerton liked me before he knew Mrs. Wil- 
mot," said Susan, hesitatingly. 

" Indeed ! what a conquest ! a young man without 
a farthing, who comes to see you when he c?in spare 
a momentfrom other occupations. Really, Susan, I 
thought you had more sense. However, of course, 
you will take your own way, and wait till Mr. Eger- 
ton gives you leave to marry." 

So saying, Lady John Haslingden glided with a 
stately step from the drawing-room ; not, if it must 
be confessed, in the very best of humours, and cer- 
tainly never less disposed to allow any one their own 
way. She had determined that her beautifur niece 
should be Lady Glenalton, and still intended it,, in 
spite of the confession just made. Though cold and 
unfeeling, she was not false ;^ in the allusions she 
made to Mrs. Wilmot, she said no more than she 
believed, and would Jiave been quite as much sur- 
prised as that lady herself, liad Henry Egerton pro- 
posed for Susan Dalrymple. But inheriting, as she 
did, all her father's passion for " great connections," 
she inwardly resolved that her sister's child should 
not follow the example of her unhappy mother, and 
that, instead of marrying entirely according to her 
own fancy, she should marry for the credit and sup- 
port of the whole family. That Susan should marry 
50071, was also a principal desire with her aunt. 
Lady John felt that she could not send away Catha- 
rine unless she parted with both sisters ; and her dis'- 
like to the deformed girl bad increased in bitterness 
from the unaccountable circumstance of old Mr. 
Brooksby taking a fancy to her. Lord John had 
praised her abilities and willingness to be of use ; and 
though Catharine herself was little gratified by the 
old man's assurance, that ** he didn't care if she was 
as crooked as a ram's horn, as long as she amused 
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him," and that he would " leave her money enough 
to make people think her as straight as an arrow ;" it 
was sufficient to rouse the fiend of jealousy in the 
mind of the grasping anct mercenary Lady John. A 
circumstance which took place about a week after 
the departure of Henry Egerton, caused her to be- 
tray before others her hitherto controlled dislike, and 
made a further residence with her aunt as impossible 
to the outraged Catharine as it had long been un- 
bearable. 

While Susan and Lady John sat in the drawing- 
room receiving such idlers as chose to drop in of a 
morning, Frederick Haslingden used to coax Catharine 
to spend an hour or two in what he called his study ; 
and as soon as his daily tutor had departed, she was 
sure to bear that eager footstep on the stair leading to 
her room> and see his curly head popped in at the door 
of her room, with a mute petitioning smile, which she 
was never too busy to notice or too sad to return* 
On the day in question she had been contriving a min- 
iature theatre for her little favourite, and some part of 
the materials being wanting, she left her portfolio on 
the table and returned to her own room to seek for the 
missing article. 

During her absence, Lord John came in with Mr. 
Brooksby, and, patting his son's head, said, — 

" 1 am come to propose a great pleasure to you^ 
Frederick. Your grandpapa has bought yoa a beauti- 
ful pony, and as it is so fine a day, we will take you to 
ride in the park." 

For a moment the boy sat breathless with surprise 
and delight, then starting up, he kissed the old man's 
hands with the most extravagant joy. By this hurried 
movement the portfolio was thrown from the table, and 
its contents scattered on the floor. 

** Oh, me ! — I have knocked down poor Kate's port- 
folio," said he, " witli all her pretty cuttings, and all 
her scraps, and bits of poetry. She is making me a 
theatre, with actors and actresses, all of card ; oh» 
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dear I oh, dear ! King Lear's nice white floss-silk 
beard has come off! Do, papa, help me to pick these 
papers up." 

His father sniiled at the distressed countenance of 
the kneeling boy, and, collecting the papers, shook them 
even in the portfolio ; as he did so, some lines caught 
his ejne, which struck him. ; 

" These are very good lines," said he ; " I wonder are 
they Catharine*s, or areihey copied." 

" I dare jsay they are poor Kate's," said Frederick. 
^ I know she makes verges, because she'made me some 
on my dog Sancho, who was drowned under the ice 
last winter." 

** Listen, Mr. Brooksby," said Lord John, " and tell 
me whether you do not agree with me." 



LINES ON A PICTURE AT MOORFIELDS PARK. 

Lo ! how the painter's skill can make us dream ! 

Gazing upon those blue and misty hills. 

The dim perspective of that shining lake, 

The bending branches of those birchen trees, 

And the rich tinting of the wood beyond, 

A spell of magic falls upon my heart ! 

I fancy that I feel the wild north wind 

Come with its welcome freshness to my cheek ; 

Those yielding branches give me passage free ; 

Th' elastic heather bends beneath my tread ; 

And in my* ear the rippling water*s lull | 

Sounds as it used in old remember*d days ! 

Let me lie down and rest. Here is a bank 

W|iere the eternal sunshine setdes ever, 

Thirstily to drink up the morning dew ; 

Yet o'er its balmy warmth the fleeting spray 

Comes like a snow-shower from that hollow space 

Where the bright wate|;fall, with sudden rush, 

Leaves the hanl bosom of the rugged rock — 

Struggling escapes — and hush'd to peace at last. 

Winds silently along the shelter'd vale. 

Oh ! with such glory evermore before us. 

Does it not seem as if contentedly 

We might remain amid sweet sounds and sights. 

And dream away our fond and harmless lives ? 

Tet Nature's beauty, its eternal rest, 

It» certain spztogs, that cheat not hoping hearts, 
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But bring fresh welcome eack successive year ! 

All this contents us not* nve must have more — 

We must have human love ! The changeful hope» 

The. deep despair of passion we must have, 

Or Nature yet seems barren to our eyes. 

£y'n I (though what have / to do with love ?) 

Stand with a feverish and an aching heart, 

Vaguely desiring ; feeling pleasant paths, 

And flowers, and woods, and mellow sunset hours. 

And the low voice of winds, and murmuring sound 

Of hidden brooklet gurgling on its way — . 

All that seems fullest of delight is blank 

To one who roams with uncompanion'd steps. 

Oh ! Thou from whose creative hand man sprung^ 

Make what is given sufficient to our hearts ! 

Teach us contentedly to live, and deem 

Invention's power to skim the liquid wave — 

To track the course' of the eternal stars — 

And earth's permitted melodies — enoueh ! 

In vain ! the prayer is vain ! That thirst returns— 

That first deep quenchless thirst — companionship-^ 

Which smote sad Adam in thjf garden bowers, 

Ldst Eden, and made Paradise imperfect ! 

We murmur as he murmur'd — mourn like him-^ 

And, even as he did in those halcyon days, 

Welcome with ignorantly eager hearts, 

A strong temptation — and a bitter curse ! 

c 

**Ah! papa," said Frederick Haslingden, impa- 
tiently, " but those are not near so pretty as some 
shorter ones which are here : look, these are the lines 
— • Alone upon the Sunny Hill/ Do read them, grand- 
papa." 

«* My dear child, I never can make out what people 
are at, when they write poetry, or why they can't say 
it in prose ; but if you like to read them out, and they 
are really short, you may." 

Frederick looked discouraged, but he obeyed. 

From watching eyes I wander out 

Without an aim or end. 
And towards the old accustom'd spot 

My way I sadly bend ; 
And still, as through the fading wood 

My weaiy footsteps roam, 
I pause — I turn — and fondly caze 

Towards thy distant home! 
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At length I lert, and gaze my fill— 
Alone upon the eunny hill \ 

I read the page that thou hast read-- 

I walk where thou bast been — 
I hide my head with broken speech, 

And stifled sighs between ; 
I murmur to myself kind words, 

Forgotten long by thee. 
And mimic even the careless tone 

Which utter'd them to me — 

And then I sink, and weep my fill^ 
Alone upon Uie sunny hill ! 

Forgiye me J / can find no heart 

I^on tUs desert earth 
Whose earnest welcome claims'my love ; 

A curse was on my birth ! — 
Therefore I dream my life away 

In gazinff on thy face, 
And deep Sie pleasure so to watch 
Its frank and glowing grace ; 

I close my eyes, and see. thee still — 
Alone upon the sunny hill ! 

I know the startled glance is pain'd 

Which meets my twisted form, 
I've seen the stranger shrink away. 

And shook with passion's storm— 
I know that I must live alone 

The years that I miui live— 
Forgive me, then ! my dreams of th/tt 

Are all that life can give-^ 

A vague wild hope, my heart to fill- 
Alone upon the sunny hill ! 

Just as the stanza was concluded, Catharine entered 
the room : she turned deadly pale, and fixed her eyes 
on the paper in Lord John's hand, but she did not 
speak, nor did she answer when he said» with a kind 
smile, '^ You do not mind ^our careful guardian having 
overlooked your compositions ? I assure you, /admire 
the talent for poetry, though I cannot say as much for 
Mr. Brooksby. But you exaggerate your distresses — 
you do, indeed, my dear girl ; you exaggerate your de- 
fects ; it is not — " and here he hesitated—*' it is not a 
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sane and wiiolesome state of mind, which tempts you 
to think only on that one subject ; God has blessed 
ou with a clear understanding and a kind heart— these 
ast longer than youth and beauty.? 

" And, Lord love you," interrupted old Mr. Brooksby, 
'' if all that pining is because you think the men won*t 
fancy you because of your figure, I'll undertake to say 
that you shall have as good, a choice of husbands as 
even Susan, with all her pretty waxen looks. I'll make 
you rich ; and then — hey for a husband ! Lord love 
you, I've seen girls twice as ugly as you married, and 
never found out that tbey were a bit worse-looking 
than their neighbours." 

Lady John Haslingden had entered just as this deli- 
cate consolation was offered, and snatching the paper 
which Catharine mechanically crushed in her hand 
during her grandfather^s speech, she said sharply, '^ I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourself— such disgust- 
ing forwardness — and I do wonder my father can en- 
courage you." -, 

'^ Adelaide, my love, there is nothing to scold about," 
said Lord John, in a severe tone, '' and if there were, 
it should be excused ; for it was by accident that this 
paper fell into my hands ; we had no business to read 
the verses, had we Kate 1" As he spoke he patted her 
coaxingly on the shoulder ; and Lady John, incensed 
beyond bounds, exclaimed, '' Oh I of course, Catha- ' 
rine is to be excused ; she carries her excuse vnth 
her ; crooked people are always more vicious than 
others.'* 

Hardly had the sentence passed her lips, than she 
repented it ; but it was too late. With fierce and sud- 
den vehemence Catharine Dalrymple sprang forward, 
and grasping her arm with breathless passion, mur- 
mured hoarsely, " Are you not afraid of (Jod's ciirse T 
do you never dream that he may twist and turn your 
child into a thing like me 7 Take care, for the eye of 
Heaven looks down on you, and my mother reproaches 
you from her grave !" 
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'' Take her away I she is mad I" shrieked Lady John, 
as she disengaged her arm ; and in a grieved and fal- 
tering voice Lord John said, " Kate, compose your- 
self; go to your room, and Frederick will call your 
sister." ^ 

Catharine obeyed ; she ascended the stairs, reached 
her own room, and fell back in her chair in a state of 
fitupid insensibility. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'* Ah peieh^ qaando appreii 
A aospirar d*aiiiore» 
Un altro ardor oa'accesi 
Non lospirai per t^ ?" 

When Catharine Dalrymple awoke from her dwoon, 
her head rested on the bosom of her young sister, whose 
dark loving eyes were fixed anxiously on her face. An 
hysterical burst of passioa succeeded her faintness, and 
she expressed in that hour of agony all the pent-up 
feelings of misery and loathing which she had so long 
concealed. 

" No !" said she, " it is over now, it is over ; the long 
weary day, and the wakeful night — ^the remembered 
insult and suppressed sneer — all is over ! I will depart ; 
I will creep mto some obscure corner of the earth, 
where only my bare subsistence need be cared for, 
and there daily I will pray to God for death I" 

Susan had heard from little Frederick enough to 
enable her to guess her sister's feelings. She spoke a 
few soothing words ; wept with her ; entreated her to 
bear for a little longer the discomfort of her position ; 
and as Catharine sobbed out the words, " Ah ! if yoa 
had a home, I need not seek pity from strangers/' she 
pressed her hand, and said, in a low resolved tone, ** I 
will have a home, my dear, dearest Kate, where vou 
shall be loved and comforted, not outraged and insulted 
as you have been here." 

That evening Glenalton proposed. Susan's manner, 
nervous and shaken bv the saaness of the morning, was 
softer towards him than he had ever known it ; and 
when, gazing on her heavv eves and pale cheek, he 
besouffht her to tell him what bad grieved her, and she 
replied simphr, ^ My sister Kate is very unhappy here,** 
a slight and faltering emphasis on the word Aere tHrudt 

VOL. n. 
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to bis heart, and he eagerly and fervently answered* 
** It is in your power to make her destiny happier — and 
mine." 

Susan could not affect to misunderstand him, but 
she shrank mournfully away ; and as he poured forth 
the kindly and generous feelings of his nature in plans 
for the comfort and welfare of both — as he lightly 
touched on his advantages of birth and fortune, as 
means by which he was enabled to serve them more 
efiectually — as he drew a picture of their future home, 
and tenderly alluded to the scorned and harshly- 
treated Catharine as the principal object of all his plans 
and all his arrangements — Susan leaned her aching 
head against the gilded cornice which touched the 
sofa, and thought, bitterly, — 

" Why are these words from his lips ? Where is 
Henry Egerton, my Henry, with whom I thought to 

riss my life ? What are riches to me ? what is rank ? 
want no title ; I wish for no luxuries ; let me be poor 
as my mother was, but, like her, let me*iharry one I 
love. Oh I Henry, Henry !" and as she murmured 
to herselfthat cherished name she convulsively pressed 
the hand which had taken hers. 

She started, as Glenalton, with a glowing smile, 
kissed the hand he held, and murmured, *^ Then I am 
not indifferent to you ?" — she started, and her dream 
vanished! Coldly and sadly she turned to her lover 
and said, " Give me a fortnight from to-morrow, and 
do not call during that time ; I will then give you my 
answer ; and oh 1 believe that I feel your kindness 
about poor Catharine more than words can tell." 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and waving Lord Glen- 
alton away, she sought her own room. There a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions swelled in her heart, and she 
wept till even her sorrow seemed wearied out. 

" After all," thought she, " why should I fix my des- 
tiny irrevocably 7 Why should 1 answer Glenalton, 
or write to Henry ? I am but seventeen, and Catha- 
rine is only a year older ; virhat are two or thr^ years. 
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out of so young a life 7 I might wait : Henry Eeer- 
ton has been wiled away from me by a vain and wicked 
woman ; but be loved me — I am sure he loved me I 
He would return to me, perhaps — perhaps! Alas! 
what riffht have. I to expect it ? He may indeed change 
again ; he may leave Mrs. Wilmot — but not for me. 
The broken flower returns not to its stem, though 
others as bright spring in its place : he rs lost to me ipr 
ever !" Then as her thoughts wandered back through 
all the scenes of their attachment, her heart again grew 
confident ; it seemed to her that a feverish fancy had 
for a while misled Henry Egerton, but that the thought 
of losing her for ever would break the spell under 
which he laboured* and that a few lines would restore, 
him to her. The eagerness of youth, which prompts 
us to any measure that can avoid the hopelessness of 
inactivity, urged her to fulfil her promise, and write 
the intelligence of Glenalton's proposal. The forward- 
ness, the uselessness of such a step, were nothing in her 
eyes ; she feared not his ridicule and scorn, for her 
heart was too young and fresh in its feelings to calcu- 
late upon more than the inconstancy of the object of 
her love. That had bitterness enough in it for her. 
The thought that, howevei* much he might pity and re- 
gret her, he would be unable to free his heart from its 
bondage to another — that was all the risk she contem- 
plated, and that risk she resolved to run. 

Catharine's room opened int0 her sister's, and Susan 
took the lamp in her hand to bi^ her good-night before 
she began her task. She softly opened the door and 
approached the bed — Catharine slept; she did not 
wake her, for what could ^e confide ? Not that with 
heart and soul pledged 16 one man, she contemplated 
the possibility of marrying another in order to secure 
rest and peace to her uAhappy sister ; not that she was 
about to write a last appeal to him she loved, and by 
the answer decide Glenalton's fate. No I even ,sb 
Catharine had concealed from her all the misery of 
bar residence with L^dy John Haslingden, so she 
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locked up in her own bosom the painful struggles and 
rash resolves of that hour. She held the lamp high 
above her head, and gazed on the pale features of the 
sleeping girl ; the dark lids were heavy and swollen 
with weeping — ^the grieved and harsh lines round her 
mouth were harsher and more sullen than usual — ^the 
brow was contracted — the lips compressed ; it was 
the countenance of one whom fatigue had forced to 
sleep while under the dominion of racking and bitter 
feeUngs ; and Susan's heart ached as she gazed. The 
light, faint as it was, apparently disturbed Catharine, 
for she moved and turned, and tossing her arm above 
her head, murmured, in a tone of passionate despair, 
"No, no! do not comfort me — only let me dieT 
Then, weeping even in her sleep, she fahered out, 
^* Mother I Mother ! I have had no peace-^no rest, 
since you left me T' 

Susan stole away to her own room. 

" Oh I come what may to myself," thought she, as 
she leaned her weeping head on her hand, " Catharine 
will be happier, and I shall at least know to what I 
have to trust. Hail I certainty, blessed certainty I die 
feverishness of hope and fear will be over when I have 
written and received his^ answer.'' 

Susan wrote ; — a wild and passionate appeal — a 
prayer not to be forsaken — a vow never to foi^t ; 
she read it, and it seemed to her unmaidenly so to ad- 
dress her lover ; she vnt>te again : — 

** I fulfil my promise. The wishes of my aunt are 
realized ; Lord Glenalton has proposed, and I am to 
answer him this daj^ fortnight. If your answer i>e 
* farewell^ write nothing but that word, and return in 
your letter tlie curl I gave you. 

" Susan D.'' 

After this had been despatched she felt calmer, hap- 
pier; it was something gained to have attempted to 
reverse her destiny. To irresolute persons there is 
an intense saticrfaction in having at length made up 
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their minds to act ; and after her inward struggles, 
her agony of indecision, her weary and feveirish hours 
of 'Self-communion, a deep and satisfied feeling of 
repose stole over her mind, and for a while she awaited 
tranquilly the effect of her information on Henry Eger- 
toQ. But in proportion as delay wearies and hopie 
weakens, suspense becomes intolerable. Day after 
day fleeted by and no answer arrived to that letter 
which it had cost so many struggles to write, till at 
length Susan's heart recoiled with the bitter conviction 
that she had unnecessarily humbled herself by an 
appeal which could only be irksome to one who loved 
no more. -. 

Who has not known the feverish agony of expecta- 
tion ? Who is there whose soul has not alternately 
maddened and grown chilly sick with unconfessed 
doubts and fears ? Who is there who has not, at one 
time or other of their lives, sat in a busy circle of 
their fellow-creatures and understood no more of what 
went on around them than if it were the gurgling 
voice of waters? Who is there who cannot recall mo- 
ments passed amid mirth and music, when the strong 
fever came upon them to clasp their hands with a 
despairing prayer, or suddenly to bow down their 
heads and weep bitterly, who have yet checked them- 
selves in the vague consciousness that there toas mirth 
and music around them, in which they were supposed 
to share ? Oh I who shall read the agony of those 
hours when our common acquaintances say of us, ''I 
think he seemed a little dull and depresised to-night*' 
Who shall tell what lies hid under the mask of the 
world's cold smile 1 

And Susan could not withdraw herself from the 
gayeties proposed or rather insisted upon by her aunt. 
The opera, which was then the great fashionable 
amusement of London, was still to be attended—^ 
the promenade still duly walked through ; and any 
expressed wish to remain at home was invariably 
answered by, ** My dear, the moment you are engagea 

o 2 
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I shall be the last person in the world to wish yea to 
go out — that will all be understood and settled between 
you and Lord Glenalton, should you accept him; but 
till then I must request matters may go on as usual." 

Day after day glided by, and still no answer came 
from Henry Egerton ; Susan's anxiety became torture ; 
the hour when the post came in seemed the only hour 
of the day in which she lived or was conscious of ex- 
istence ; unable to read, to write, to think, she sat in 
a state of languid abstraction, giving unmeaning 
answers to those who addressed her, and starting at 
every unusual sound. She retired to her room, not to 
sleep, but to watch for the morning, and to count the 
hours that must elapse before the next delivery of 
foreign letters ; or if, worn out and exhausted by her 
sorrow, she fell into a slumber, she would start from 
a dream that the post-hour had gone by — sob herself 
wide awake — and passionately thank Heaven that it 
vxxs a dream — that there were still hours to spend in 
anxiety and expectation — still room to hope that she 
was not forgotten and abandoned by her heart's idol. 

At length the day arrived on which she had promised 
to inform Glenalton of her decision. The letters from 
abroad came in on this day, but Susan's heart beat less 
wildly than usual ; she gazed without tears in the mir- 
ror, while Therese rounded every burnished ringlet on 
her skilful fingers ; and her step, which had been so 
hurried during the mornings of anxiety she had passed, 
was slow and composed as she glided in and took 
her seat at the breakfast-table. Catharine had been 
taken by Mr. Brooksby to Tunbridge Wells after the 
day of Lady John's quarrel with "her, and Susan felt 
more able to command her feelings in the absence of 
the only object who felt sympathy with her. 

Lord John was reading the newspaper, but as Susan 
entered and stood by his side for a moment, murmur- 
ing her sweet " good-morrow," he laid the paper down, 
and, kissing her forehead, said, ** Here is a letter for 
you, a Paris letter.'* 
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Lady John Haslingden turned sharply round, and 
looked with a cold scrutinizing eye at the epistle which 
was put into her niece's trembling hand ; the latter did 
not speak — she remained standing by her guardian, 
pale and motionless, and just as Lord John looked up 
with some surprise, her eyes closed, she grasped sud- 
denly the chair next her, and twisting round, fell in a 
dead faint on the floor. While Lord John rang the 
bell hastily to summon attendance. Lady John, who 
had stooped to raise her niece, minutely examined the 
letter which fell from her powerless hand ; she looked 
at the post-mark, the seal, the direction, and something 
like a sneering smile quivered for a moment round her 
lips as she laid it on the ta,ble with the satisfied air of 
one who has solved a mystery. As Susan slowly 
recovered, she said, coaxingly, " You are ill to-day, my 
love, or something has vexed you — what is it ?" 

The tone of Susan's answer rang even in her ear 
for many a day ; there was something in it so low and 
gentle, yet so broken-hearted, *• No, dear aunt, nothing 
can ever vex me again 1" 

The letter which Susan had received was not from 
Henry Egerton ; it was in the handwriting of Caro- 
line Clinton, a young married woman who had been 
a favourite with both the Dalrymples when they were 
in Italy previous to their fathei^s death. Her story 
was peculiar ; she was an only child, and poissessed 
of some property ; had married, " for love,*' a Mr. 
Clinton, who, having paid his debts with the ^eater 
part oi her fortune, and ill used her exceedingly, had 
separated from her, and was living, no one knew where 
or how, on the Continent The letter purported to be 
written from anxiety to obtain sog^ MS. music which 
the writer used to sing with Susan Dalrymple ; but 
the pith was contained in an exceeding long P.S., which 
was thus worded : — " As we are such old friends, I 
am sure you will write me word of the truth or false- 
hood of a report I hear, that you are to be married to 
Lord Glenalton. He is my cousin ; so I have a double 
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interest in knowing. There is a very handsome Mr. 
Egerton here, who, people say, was also yotir admirer 
before he became enamoured of ' la jolie coquette,' 
as they call Mrs. Wilmot. All the women in Paris 
are in love with him (of course), but he keeps pretty 
steady to his English passion. I wonder now that you 
English can, that you do not all come to Paris — we 
have quite done hating each other for the present." 

After the first deadly sickness of disappointment, 
Susan became more cheerful and composed, to out- 
ward appearance. She excused herself to her con- 
science, in resolving to marry Glenalton, by the reflec- 
tion that he need never know she had had a preference 
for another, and that he certainly had never guessed it 

'< I shall not make a less dutiful, a less attached wife, 
because I have thus blindly loved," thought she ; " on 
the contrary, this shock has so sobered, so subdued 
me for life, that I feel I never shall have any giddi- 
ness to reproach myself with ; 1 shall study Glenal- 
ton's will as my rule of conduct, and my life shall be 
spent in endeavouring to repay his attachment, for I 
feel that he loves me as I hved Henry Egerton." 

When Lord Glenalton heard the proud unfaltering 
determined tone in which Susan pronounced the pro- 
mise to be his, he felt a thrill of vague disappointment; 
there was too little romance, too little softness in it ; 
but when, as he passed a ring on her finger, and mur- 
mured a petition for a braid of her hair, she crimsoned 
and burst into tears, he felt enraptured and delighted. 
Mistaken man ! in the cold unfaltering tone was rung 
the knell to past hopes, the determination to act steadily 
and virtuously; in the sudden burst of sorrow, aU 
the weakness of her heart returned — the library scene 
at Moorfields, with its glow of evening sunshine and 
exchange of love-tokens. It was not Glenalton then 
who was present to her eyes, but Henry Egerton's 
head, with its glossy curls, bending forward under her 
trembling hand. Susan chased away those thoughts, 
and agam the cokl, almost harsh determination of 
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raaoDer returned. Pre-occupied with painful thoughts, 
which she struggled to repress, her countenance lost 
its tenderndss. Love, beneath whose influence the 
boldest grow shy and timid, was wanting^ and a sor- 
rowful earnestness replaced the mixture of fondness 
and embarrassment usually displayed on such occa- 
sions. 

Susan Dairy mple burned the lock of Henry Egerton's 
hair, the roses she had caught when his band flunc 
them away with a peevish and regretful speech, and 
two notes in his hand writing. She threw his ring 
into the Serpentine, wrote to Catharine and Mr. 
Brooksby, and prepared to stand at the altar as Lord 
Glenalton's bride. 

The last day passed rapidly away — the last " good- 
night" that was to be uttered as a dependent in the 
house of another fell falteringly from her lips; the last 
night that the sisters were to share one apartment was 
spent in tears and calling up the memory of old days 
— and as the morning broke, Susan was left alone. 
She watched the blue dawn spread over the summer 
sky, and listened to the confused chirping ^ the wa- 
king birds with a feeling of heaviness of heart aiid 
utter abandonmetit which she had never before expe- 
rienced. The pearls she was to wear during the 
ceremony (Glenalton's last gifl) lay on the toilet; 
and she turned from them with a shuddering sigh. 
Then, as her heart smote her, she knelt and prayed, 
and again the doubt she dared not indulge was checked 
by the whisper, '* I shall not make a worse wife be- 
cause I dread to-morrow — (the morrow I alasl it is 
already begun). It is natural I should dread it ; we 
never know if we have decided rightly, or what our 
future fate may be. This is the most awful moment 
of my life, and it is the chill of the mornins which 
makes me feel doubly sad and doubly heavy. 1 should ^ 
have felt the same tf—*^ 

And again Susan clasped her hands in earnest 
prayer. 
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She fell asleep, and dreamed that Lady John was 
calling her, and that the post had just come in. She 
opened her eyes, and in the confused moments of her 
first waking the same sensation of gladness that it 
was still so early — that she had still ** her letters to 
comcy*^ stole over her mind ;. but as she became more 
thoroughly roused, and saw Lady John indeed standing 
by her bedside, articulating cold compliments, and 
presenting a Brussels lace veil ; when she perceived 
Catharine, with a sad yet satisfied countenance, seated 
at the foot of the bed ; and Ther^se, all joy, and tri- 
umph, and animation, arranging the bridal finery — then 
she felt the reality of her day begin. She was dressed ; 
she was congratulated ; her beauty was praised ; her 
blushes joked about ; silver favours were given to the 
assembled guests; and real orange fiowers were pre- 
sented by Lord John to herself and her sister. The 
rich Brussels lace veil was flung over her lovely head. 
There was a hush — a deep awful silence — a solemn 
voice, and dictated responses — a ring was put on her 
cold hand, which shrank nervously from the ferveqt 
pressure of the bridegroom, — ^and Susan Dairy mple 
was a wife ! 

As she stood still listening to the renewed hum and 
buzz of congratulations, the gentle laughter of her six 
pretty bridesmaids, and the repetitions of her name 
from older friends, it seemed to her that it was all a 
dream — a strange wild oppressive dream, from which 
she could not wake. 

And many, and many, and many a day after that one 
which sealed her fate, it seemed to be a dream that 
she was indeed a wife ; and she would start from her 
uneasy sleep with a vague feeling of remorse and re- 
gret ; or that still vaguer sensation which comes upon 
us after great sorrow — ^the consciousness that we have 
some cause for grief without the perfect memory of 
what it is. Then, as gradually the whole truth became 
present to her mind, she would close her eyes and 
strive to sleep again, to dream that she was free ;--^ 
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sometimes the effort would succeed ; wild wandering 
visions would give her back all the bartered liberty of, 
her youth ; the days would return when she had still the 
power to choose and to refuse ; and she started and 
shrank to find how bitter was the waking which 
brought back the truth to her heart. 
But oftener, — far, far bilener — 

*' Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,*' 

refused its peace to her weary lids, and she remained, 
her eyes opened wide upon the cold blank darkness, 
reflecting on the change that had taken place in her 
destiny ; reproaching herself for not loying Glenalton ; 
praying for the power to love him, good and generous 
as he was ; tearfully resolving that never should any 
contradiction of his slightest whim, or most unjust ca- 
price (if he was capable of such), give him cause to 
suppose he was not cherished by her ; and sometimes 
thinking pleasantly over the improvement in Catha- 
rine's health and spirits, and her assurances of perfect 
and entire happiness since she came to live with them. 
But ever and anon, in spite of her best resolutions — 
in the midst of her pleasantest thoughts, a strange and 
startled feeling chilled her heart ; in vain she answered 
her own thoughts with the usual soothing reply, ** I 
shall not make the worse wife that the thought of 
the eternal link by which we are united oppresses me 
so." She felt that it did oppress her, and bitter was 
the agony with which, hiding her weeping face in her 

Killow, she murmured, " I have sinned — ^1 feel that I 
ave sinned — rashly have I acted, and deeply ami 
punished. Dreams comfort me in vain — I wake — I 
live, and I am bound ; — bound for ever, and ever, and 
ever T 

It was a heavy and lead-like feeling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** We deceive ourtelvef, and the truth is not in us." 

After their honeymoon was over, and a short 
visit at Moorfieids had been paid, Lord and Lady 
Glenalton pi:oceeded to Loch-Lyne Castle, a beauti- 
ful and romantic place in the Highlands, with a 
wide blue lake stretching far among the hills, of 
sufficient size to allow of pleasant sailing excursion^f 
though not to attract the particular notice of travel- 
lers, or to obtain more space in the road-books and 
journals than its simple name required. 

To strangers, indeed, the spot was little known ; 
Lord Glenalton, though of a noble family, was by 
no means a rich peer, and his hereditary possessions 
had for many generations past been gradually di- 
minished by purchases from the estate. Often he 
would point out some distant line of boundary, and 
say, with a sigh, to his young wife-^'' All that toas 
ours;" and to him Loch-Lyne seemed a poor and 
insufficient heritage ; but to Catharine and Susan it 
was a paradise. The very name, accidentally en- 
countered among a list of Scottish lakes, or a guide 
to the Highlands, seemed redolent of beauty, and 
freshness, and peace ; and Lady Glensdton would 
have been contented to remain there for ever. Such, 
however, was not her husband's intention. Proud 
and vain of his rank, touchy as to the estimation in 
which it was held by others, and little inclined to 
any of the employments which can alone make soli- 
tude a pleasure. Lord Glenalton sought the world 
with eagerness. He had been brought up chiefly in 
Scotland, and the few young Englishmen with whom 
he afterward became intimate, especially his friend 
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Henry Egerton, were particularly in the habit of 
laughing at the regular <t Scotch laird's life," and 
loud in their hopes that he would never consent to 
lead it. Glenalton had a dread of being laughed at, 
which is not so often a proof of weakness as it is of 
a vain and sensitive mind, unaccustomed to mingle 
much with other men, or to combat the opinions of 
a multitude ; and he became half persuaded^ that it. 
was as ridiculous as it certainly was dull to spend 
the whole year round, and year after year (as bis 
father and grandfather had done), at Loch-Lyncv He 
resolved to do as others did, and live in Lbndon all 
the season, making a lengthened visit to the castle 
during the shooting months. The vague disappoint- 
ment, too, which had smote him on the day whea 
Susan had, by accepting him, put an end at once to 
his courtship and anxiety, returned at times to his 
heart There was no fault to be found with hie^ 
bride, except that her very struggle to please and to 
comprehend him gave an appearance of cold effort 
to her manner ; and that now and then she was sad 
and abstracted when he was gay, silent when he wiui 
in the humour to be talkative, and weary and lan- 
guid when he wished her to climb a hill or ride over 
the moors. And though the moment Susan per- 
ceived that her mood was displeasing to him she 
altered it, and endeavoured to be all he could wish, 
there was an effort, and he saw there was ; the rea* 
son he did not see, for there are few men who can 
persuade themselves they do not inspire attachment ; 
and in Susan's acceptance of him, Glenalton saw 
only the natural resuU of his unwearied efforts to 
gain her heart. He looked for the cause of his 
unsatisfied feelings respecting her ; and his discon- 
tent was as vague as ever. He wondered what fault 
of disposition, or what defect of understanding it 
was, which thus erected an unseen barrier between 
them. Alas ! it is not inequality of understanding, 
or even incompatibility of temper, which can pre- 

VOL. II. — P 
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w&kt the happiness of a married couple ; it is not the 
oommon and absurd dream that they ^' do not suitf^ — 
the greatest dissimilanty of dispositions may exist, 
the most entire disparity of understanding, and yet 
those persons may Uve in harmony and comfort all 
their lives. It is the want of looe^ on either side, 
which prevents people suiting. Love thirsts for love, 
and involuntarily, and mechanically as it were, we 
ftd when it is wanting, though the discovery be 
unconfessed even to our own hearts. The best 
intentions, the most willing endeavours, cannot sup- 
ply its place; duty is a poor substitute, pity an 
msufficient reward. We want — not to be obeyed, 
agreed with, looked up to, and rememberod, — ^we 
want to be watched and guessed, to see our smiles 
reflected in the face of another — to see our untold 
vexations shadowing their brow with anxiety — ^to 
know, when we turn to them in a crowd, that the 
glance of ready sympathy in our mirth or our sad- 
ness will meet our eye ; — and the stupide&t face that 
ever was lit up with a look of love is dearer to us 
than an angel's brow of light, if the cold brilliancy 
is not for us, 

Glenalton thought his wife a good little soul, but 
he voted her rather dull, rather cold, and at times 
almost harsh ; he wished to get back to show off her 
beauty as his own property, and to resume the unin- 
terrupted intimacies which the all-engrossing pursuit 
of love-making had for a time caused him to neglect : 
he quitted Loch-Lyne without regret. 

Susan, on the other hand, while she vainly endea- 
voured to guess and understand a person so different 
from her standard of perfection— while she contrasted 
the blunt reality of his manners, the deep-rooted 
feeling of family pride, and his utter want of imagi- 
nation with the fanciful and romantic style of her 
graceful and polished Henry Egerton — ^while she 
compared the romance of the past with the reality 
of the present— the dreamer sighed, and thought that 
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her husband was Henry EgertonV inferior. And 
still she uttered the plausible, lie to her own soul — 
<< I shall not make a worse wife that I still cling to 
the preferences of my girlhood ; on the contrary, it 
shall be a sort of guide to me : all that I would have 
done for Henry I will do for him; all that I would 
have borne for Henry" I will bear for him; all that 
love taught me to feel towards Henry I will prac- 
tise towards Glenalton ; and we shall be happy, very 
happy, when we get accustomed to each other's 
ways. I remember my poor mother used to say, 
that the first year was the most difficult time for 
married people to affree." 

And Lady Glenalton sighed for the future, which 
was to bring content to her heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^< Safe IB your secret still in Chloe's ear, 
But none of Chloe's Ahall you ever hear.*^ 

PoM- 

At Catharine's earnest request, she was allowed to 
remain alone in the beautiful solitude of Loch-Lyne 
when Lord and JLady Glenalton took their departure 
for London. In that over-peopled city she could not 
walk or move without being subject to the gaze of 
strangers, and the quiet of the happy home she had at 
length obtained was all she desired. The garden and 
the young plantations — ^the rough deer-hound and little 
shaggy terriers — ^the sick in the hamlet, and the boat 
on the lake — all the great and small, animate and in* 
animate objects of interest, were commended to her 
especial care, and the sisters parted. 

Susan was not long without a female companion^ 
Glenalton walked into the drawing-room one morning 
with an open letter in his hand, and giving it to his 
young wife said,, in a tone of great pity, ^'Kead.thaty. 
my dear Susan, it is from poor Carry Clinton ; her 
husband is proved to have been dead these two years, 
in America, and she is left without a farthing in the 
worlds She entreats me to obtain for her the smallest 
pension possible, to enable her to live in decency 
abroad. I do not know that such a thing is practi- 
cable — at all events, there will be a considerable delay,, 
and I was going to propose to you — " 

** I know what you would say " said Susan withA 
smile, " you wish her to come and stay with us." 4 

** I do, indeed ; you see she is my cousin, and if jfbu 
have no objection — ^ 

^* I object I I, who used to love her so ! I ivlft 

# ■' 
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write and beg her to come iminediately, — ^poor Carry 
Clinton r 

A kind and pressing letter was accordingly s^nt, 
and after some little time had elapsed Caroline Clin- 
ton came to England, and to Grosvenor Square. She 
was warmly welcomed by Lady Glenalton, who re- 
membered the days of her own dependance on the 
cold and haughty Lady John Haslingden, and who, 
from the first hour of her friend's domestication with 
them, determined to treat her as one of the family. 

These demonstrations of jkindness were received 
with more apparent satisfaction than gratitude; and 
Susan soon felt instinctively that Mrs. Clinton was a 
person with whom, to use a common colloquial ex- 
priession, *'it was impossible to get on," beyond a 
certain point. In her most gentle and coaxing mo- 
ments (and she was always gentle and coaxing) you 
felt that she was cold. Her smile had ever more of 
compliment than of kindness in it ; her eye generally 
wore one expression, that of quiet scrutiny ^ and the 
unchanging sweetness of her slow whispering voice 
seemed the result of long practice and determined 
resolution never to be put out of temper. 

She wore — not weeds, for that would have been a 
mockery of her position, but very pretty and becomins 
mourning ; had a grave composed manner, a graceful 
figure, and a face which those who admired her might 
have thought pretty, and those who did not would 
pronounce plain. 

She never talked of herself- or of her own affairs, 
but she listened with apparent interest to the affairs of 
other people ; gave excellent advice, in a low languid 
tone, and piqued herself on guessing characters on a 
short acquaintance. 

Such was Caroline Clmton ; and such as she was, 
Susan, who was vain, communicative, and irresolute — 
many years younger than her friend, and accustomed 
to live with a beloved sister — ^grew to confide in hevp 
and to listen to her opinions with deference. She did 

p2 
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not love Mrs. Clinton as warmly as she expected when 
she first invited her to come and renew an acquaint- 
ance formed some years before she was capable of 
judging, but she looked up to her ; she did not pity 
.her friend as she used to do, when talking over ** poor 
Carry Clinton's" history with Glenalton, but she 
trusted her ; and while all thoughts of the delayed 
pension seemed set aside, and the Ijondon season 
fleeted by, Mrs. Clinton gradually obtained a sort of 
power over both -Glenalton and his wife which it ia 
difficult to define, and which is acquired, not by acute^ 
ness of understanding or superior strength of mind, 
but by that rare and perhaps not very enviable quality 
— the capability of never acting upon impulse. 

Meanwhile the young bride was an object of im- 
mense interest in society. She was the prettiest bride 
of the season, the best minuet dancer, wore the finest 
lace ^blonde was little valued in those davs), and wore 
it in tne most graceful fashion. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted her twice, — as a shepherdess feeding a single 
pet l^mb^ and as a nymph flying from a group of 
satyrs — besides a half length of Diana,, still unfinished 
at the time of our story ; the prince regent declared 
her to be the handsomest woman at a very full opera^ 
and the most popular of royal dukes was reckoned 
among her admirei^. Susan enjoyed her triumphs,, 
and forgot in some measure her disappointments at 
home, under the influence of the altabsorbing passioQ 
of vanity : and this merely for vanity's sake ; there 
was nothing of the coquet in her disposition ; still 
less was her heart disposed to make to itself a new 
dream of affection, even had fehe not shrunk from the 
thought as a deadly sin. She felt cold, and chilled^ 
and altered ; something of harshness and distrust 
mingled with her regret when she thought of old 
days ; and thoiigh she readily and cheerfully obeyed 
sundry rules respecting visiters and companionships, 
laid down by the jealous Glenalton (who found show-^ 
ing off* his bride a pleasure not unmixed with pain^ shd 
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could not help smiling with conten)pt at the want of 
penetration which made him think them necessary. 

In the native warmth of her heart, and in gratitude 
for the jkindness Catharine had received from him. 
Lady Glenalton took pains to please old Mr. Brooksby ; 
she consulted with her husband, and made dinners to 
suit him ; she showed him marked and particular at- 
tention, and seemed to take any distinction shown to 
him as a compliment paid to herself. Prouder^ 
cleverer, and more affectionate than Lady John Has- 
lingden, she experienced none of the morbid and 
vulgar fifear felt by Jhe latter, that ^ her connections 
would affect her position in the world. Lady John 
had spent her life in endeavouring to prove that, 
though accident had made her a merchant's daughter^ 
she was quite unsuited to the society which suited 
him, and felt that he was unfit for the society which 
suited her I — she had a sort of applogetical way of in- 
troducing old Mr. Brooksby to any of her friends, 
which was tantamount to saying, " I beg pardon for 
introducing this very vulgar, fat old man ; but I am in a 
manner forced to do so, as he is my fether ; and you 
need not trouble yourself to talk to him above five 
minutes." Susan gave exactly the contrary impres- 
sion. There was something in the confident bead of 
her sweet frank brow and cordial smile which said^ 
** He is my grandfather — mine — your hostess's, — and 
therefore one of the persons in this house to be treated 
with most respect." Mr. Brooksby was astonished to 
find how much more comfortable he was made in 
Lady Glenalton's house than in that of his own 
daughter ; and yet Lady Glenalton was a lady of the 
first fashion 1 However,^ as he had long retired from 
business, he did not think it at all necessary to puzzle 
himself with calculations why this was so, but, satisfied 
with the result, attached himself exceedingly to Susan, 
and even ventured to request her to ask a niece of 
his, who had married a Portuguese wine-merchant in 
the city, to her masked ball He had never dared to 
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propose such a thing to his daughter Adelaide; and 
when the ready acquiescence was given, and a ticket 
of invitation placed in his hand, he nearly wept with 
delight at finding himself of so much consequence in 
the eyes of his young relation. 

Things were in this state, when one day, as Lady 
Grlenalton and Mrs. Clinton were taking their accus- 
tomed drive round the ring in Hyde Park, her husband 
rode up to the carriage and said, with a countenance 
of great satisfaction, " Here, Susan, I have brought 
you an old friend of yours, just returned from playing 
truant at Paris ; we are going to have another canter, 
and then we shall both come home to dine." 

Lady Glenalton looked up, and beheld— her faithless 
lover ! 

Mechanically she returned Henry Egerton's bow, 
and when he murmured out a formal sentence of 
inquiry after Catharine, she formally answered it; 
but after the startled effort was over, she sank back 
in the carriage, faint and deadly pale. 

Caroline Clinton offered aromatic vinegar and 
words of condolence — she half guessed, half com- 
forted — alluded to old days, and professed to be at a 
loss as to the cause of her friend's agitation ; in short, 
she played the ganoe so well, that Susan did, what no 
woman under any circun>stances should ever be 
betrayed into doing— what the rack itself would 
scarcely have made "poor Carry Clinton'* do — she 
told the events of her girlhood to her friend, poured 
forth her love and her sorrow, her regret for the past, 
and her resolutions for the future ; — ^and worse, far 
worse than all, she wound up with a request that 
Lord Glenalton might never know the foolish predi- 
lection she had once felt for one who had treated her 
so unworthily. 

** Help me to keep my own secret, dearest Caro- 
line," said she ; *' help me to avoid this odious dinner ;— ^I 
am ill — I cannot appear — I will not go down— I know 
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I shall never be abfe to behave to him as if nothing 
had happened.'' 

" If Mr. Egerton is returned to town," said Mrs. Clin- 
ton, in a languid and soothing tone ; '^ you will prob- 
abljr be obliged to meet him very often in society; 
don't you tliink, therefore, you had best summon up 
resolution enough to begin to-night ? I am sure you 
have too much pride to let him see tliat you love him 
still." 

" / love him ! Good heavens, Caroline \ I, who 
am a wifeT 

A slight smile curled Mrs. Clinton's lip as she 
replied, — 

*' Well, my love, if he is (as he ought to be) indif- 
ferent to you, it will be all the easier to meet him 
with quiet dignity." 

Susan did her best ; and the proud coldness which 
the sense of deep injury inspires gave to her manner 
an apparent composure: but every now and then 
th^re was a nervoua efibrt to be gdy which invariably 
failed, and both Caroline Clinton and Henry Egerton 
sew that it failed. 

Among Lady Glenalton's many admirers i^^as one 
who interested her as much from his character and 
disposition as his personal beauty and iaccomplish- 
mAits. Lord FVederick Osborne was one of those 
eager and warm-hearted persons to whom much is 
forgiven ; as a French author has expressed it, '' it 
etait rempli de cet entousiasme b&tard qui fait excuser 
tesf antes de la jeunesse.^ He was not well-principled, 
in the strict meaning of the word ; but he was full of 
kindly and honourable feelings^ and retained much 
simplicity of heart in the midst of the corrupting vices 
of the society to which he belonged! It was on this 
young adorer of beauty that Susan was expending 
some of her sweetest smiles when Henry Egerton 
made his way towards them. After a few common- 
places, Lord Frederick politely relinquished his place 
to the new-comeri and mingled with the crowd. Mr. 
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Egerton watched the brow of his fair companion for 
some minutes, as if lost in melancholy .^abstraction ; 
then, in a low bitter tone, he said, — 

"Experience has taught me that Lady Glenalton 
was ambitious — ^but I had yet to learn that she was a 
coquet.^ 

Susan's eyes flashed fire ; but ere the angry answer 
left her lips, Henry Egerton, waving his hand, said 
sadly, " Let there be peace between us two ! — it is 
for your own sake I speak, and though my coun* 
sels have lost the value they once possessed in your 
estimation, yet, believe me, the one I would now offer 
is a salutary one : — Lord Frederick's attentions are 
remarked." 

When Susan spoke, her voice was low and trem- 
ulous. 

" He is ill calculated to give advice,'* said she, *' who 
sins against his own theory." 

But what avails it to record line by line, and ^n- 
tence by sentence, what passed between them ? The 
rubicon was passed — they stood on unpermitted ground 
— explanation followed explanation. Henry I^erton 
declared that he had never received, the memorable 
letter written to inform him of Glenalton's proposal — 
that he had hitherto imagined himself more sinned 
against than sinning, and deemed that Susan had b^en 
persuaded into the match she had made ; he praised 
Glenalton ; offered to be her guide and monitor, her 
friend and brother ; and Susan felt that she only was 
to blame in the past, and that of her mingled regret 
and resentment — regret was all that remained. 

The London season drew to a close ; old Mr. 
Brooksby died, and bequeathed half his immense 
property to Lady Glenalton fa circumstance which 
so offended Lady John Haslingde'n, that she was 
barely civil when she met her niece in society) ; an4 
Susan returned to Loch-Lyne with a heavier heart 
than she left it. She promised to correspond with 
Henry Egerton till he should fulfil his intention of 
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shooting for a fortnight on Glenalton's moors; and 
though she took greater pains than ever to please her 
husband, and was conscious that not a thought nor a 
wish was expressed or felt towards Egerton which 
would offend the most rigid moralist ; still ^ restless 
dissatisfied feeling stole over her mind, and the first 
night of her arrival at the castle she wept in Catha- 
rine's arms, as in the days when their mother died. 

The months to be spent in Scotland rolled away ; 
Henry Egerton's visit was paid, and many a sailing 
excursion was made on the bright lake, in the glowing 
noonday or the shadowy and quiet evening ; many a 
duet was sung, and many a pibroch played on the key- 
bugle, which died into silence among the purple hills. 
But before that long protracted visit came to an end, 
Glenalton had grown cold to his old friend and wel- 
come guest ; Susan dared not lift her eyes to his fisice ; 
and the promise of correspondence was revoked with 
a mournful shake of the head, and a hoarse whisper 
of the words, "Better not — oh, believe it is better 
not I the less we see, the less we hear of each other, 
the better for the peace of both." 

The evening before Lady Glenalton was to return 
to town, she sat with her sister Kate ; and the latter^ 
who had been thoughtfully ^zing into the wood-fire, 
whidh sent out a cheerful blaze that lit the whole 
apartment, turned suddenly to her companion, and 
said, — 

" Susan, my own dear little sister, you are going 
from me — will you take poor Kate's advice ? Do not 
be too friendly with Mr. Egerton— often we imagine 
we are only feeling what is right for a person, and 
some startling hour shows us the blackness and 
treachery of our own hearts.** And Catharine paused 
and sighed heavily before she added, " Do not be too 
intimate with him : and do not trust too much to 
Caroline Clinton ; I scarcely know why, but I feel 
uneasy about that too; — her character is not a natu- 
ral one, and on such there is no dependance to be 
placed." 
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CHAPTER X. 

*< Faut^il quVm seal sentiment depouille ainsi toate la Tie V*^^ 
Vorirme. 

Again the London season began ; and again Susan 
was immersed in all the vanities and amusements of 
the preceding spring. Her home was less comfort- 
able, for Glenalton, at once cold and jealous, moodily 
insisted on some things and objected to others — -and 
Susan^s conscience forbade her to ask the reason of 
the change in his manner, for she felt there was also 
a change in her own. Mrs. Clinton's mourning was 
over, and occasionally she was included in the invita- 
tions to HLord and Lady Glenalton. She made the 
most of her advantages, and was that most weari* 
some of characters, a universally popular person. 
If she had dislikes, she concealed them — if she was 
ennuyee^ she courageously hid it ; — her life was one of 
mingled stratagem and effort; there was no one 
whose position was so brilliant as to inspire her with 
that sort of hopeless awe felt by some of their superi- 
ors ; nor was there any one who was unworthy, in her 
estimation, of the exertion to please. Her favourite 
maxim (which she occasionally repeated, with languid 
emphasis, to the incredulous Susan Glenalton) was — 
« Never offend any one, for you can never know 
what power they may hereafter have to injure you ; 
never neglect any one, for you never know what 
power they may hereafter have to serve you; and 
never decline any acquaintance,, however insignifi- 
cant, for the day may come when you would give the 
world to be intimate with those very people.*^ 
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She watched the intimacy between Lady Glenal- 
ton and Henry Egerton with a lynx'&eye, and Susan 
grew to dread that soft smilie, so full of subdued mean- 
ing, which seemed to say that hier thoughts were read 
and the beatings of her heart listened to. 

It was about this time that Susan began to feel dis- 
contented with her friend — she scarcely knew why. 
It was not that she opposed or betrayed her ; on the 
contrary, she. had ever a soothing sentence for Glen- 
alton, and defended all Susan's whims (for it is when 
we are restless and unhappy that we grow to have 
caprices) with apparent warmth ; but in her very de- 
fence of things objected to she contrived to minglesome- 
thing bitter — something which grated harshly upon the 
ear, and left an unpleas^int impression on the mind; 
and Siisan gradually, became accustomed to alter the 
indulgent speech of, ** Caroline is very kind, but she 
does not understand Glenalton i she does not see at 
all what irritates him," — to— "Surely Caroline is 
very provoking! she always contrives to say the 
wrong thing — she should not allude so constantly to 
niy being so much admired^ knowing how jealous he 
is — nor talk of me as if I was a light-hearted, giddy, 
foolidh thing, only occupied with the pleasures of the 
world. Nothing vexes Glenalton so much, and no- 
thing is further from the truth.'- 

A circumstance, triflidg in itself (as many facts are, 
which nevertheless make a strong impression), con- 
tributed to the discontent of her mind. Lord Glen- 
alton had given her a seal-ring on her birthday, the 
taste and magnificence of which had particularly 
pleased her. The initials and- coronet were cut on a 
single diamond. The ring was too small, and she 
took it to the jeweller's to have it altered, who, on re- 
ceiving it, said, quietly,— V 

** I beg your ladyship a thousand pardons ; the fact 
is, there has been some mistake — Mrs. Clinton gave 
the order, and the ring has been made to her size." 

There was no greal offence in Glenalton'a having 

Vol. n. — q 
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intrusted her dear friend with this little commission ; 
but some undefined instinct in her heart made* Susan 
less contented, after the discovery, with her birthday 
gift. It seemed to her that " poor Carry Clinton? 
was becoming gradually the mainspring by which 
all was governed in her home. Occasionally (especi- 
ally when differed with in the presence of her hus- 
band) her manner was harsh and repulsive both to- 
wards him and Mrs. Clinton ; and when the latter 
would come in a coaxing manner, and, gently taking 
her hand, murmur, " You must not let your vexations 
make you cross to your old friend — and, above all, 
for your own sake, you must not let tbem infiuenbe 
your manner to Glenalton" — Susan's heart would 
chill ; and her tone would be harsher than before, as 
she brooded over the lecture, and the thought that her 
efforts to please her husband had been somehow un- 
accountably frustrated. 

" How different he is from what I thought when I 
married him !" s^id she to herself; *' how cold — how 
sullen ! If he would only come to me, and openly 
and frankly confess that he was jealous of Henry 
Egerton, and request me to give up seeing him, I am 
sure I Would do so-^if I was unable to convince him 
that friendship and kindliness for the sake of old days 
is all I feel towards him ; but Glenalton gives me no 
opportunity for explanation, he treats me like a child 
— like a vain coquet — he does not know the terms 
we were once on : how I repent not having confessed 
it all when I married I how I repent having married 
at all under the circumstances I Into whose hands 
could my letter have fallen? and what is to be the 
end of all this r 

The end was nigh at hand. Henry Egerton's atten- 
tion6 became open, marked, and incessant ; sufficiently 
in love (as has been already seen) to do all hul sacn- 
fice the interests of his future by making an impru- 
dent match ; moved by perceiving how deep-rooted 
was the affection which he had so lightly repaid, and 
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disposed, from the natural vanity of his character, to 
affix a double value to the preference of one whom 
the. world had now singled out as a " pure and perfect 
«tar?- — he forgot to play the friend and brother with 
a£( much accuracy as at the first renewal of their ac- 
iquaintance. Glenaltoil found his wife in tears one 
morning (iwhen he unexpectedly entered the drawing- 
room, after having coldly shaken hands with Egerton, 
whom he met on the stairs) ; he inquired the cause 
of her distress ; she shrank from him and complained 
of illness. 

'•/We will start for Scotland in three days from 
this time," said Lord -Glenalton. " Loch-Lyne is 
better for you than London ; and I request," added 
he, almost sternly, as he bent his eye upon her down- 
cast face, " that you will receive no visiters during 
that time." 

Susan bowed her head in token of obedience, and 
without one word of explanation by note or other- 
wise with her former lover, she departed for Scot- 
land. But Henry Egerton wa3 not to be so baffled ; 
he wrote more in the indignant style of an injured" 
friend conscious of the rectitude of his intentions than 
as a lover; he reproached, he argued, he insisted 
on an explanation of this unwarrantable treatment. 
Susan answered him : shq/spoke of her husband, her 
duties, her coHsciousness/that their friendship could 
only end in misery to both ; she besought him to 
leave her to her destiny. The last words in her 
long and melancholy letter were as follows : — 

** That I did once love you dearly — oh ! most 
dearly ! — no one knows better than yourself; that I 
still feel more interest in all that concerns you than I 
dare confess to my own heart, you also know. Do 
not reward the true and tried affection of years by 
tempting me to do evil. Do not write to me — do 
not think of me. Let me only hear of you by chance^ 
as of one lost to me for ever. Remember me I but 
only as a dream of the irrevocable past ; speak of 
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me as one whom death has divided from you — for 
strong as death is the barrier between us ; and when 
long years have passed away, I may be able to meet 
you with a smile, and to thank you with earnest grati- 
tude for listening to the prayer of one who petitions^ 
because she feels she has not strength and resolution 
enough to command^ 

The reply to this epistle, which appeared to Henry 
Egerton to contain far more to encourage him to 
hope than to bid him despair, was put into Lady 
Glenalton's hand by her husband. His brow was 
dark and his cheek pale, and he spoke with consider- 
able emotion. 

"I perceive," said he, "that although I have with- 
drawn you from scenes of temptation, you still court 
ruin — you still correspond with one whom you have 
every reason to know I disapprove of as your friend. 
I have been advised to leave you to yourself, — to 
await the future with what patience I may, — -and not 
indulge in useless recriminations^ and still more vain 
counsels ; but I have considered that in so doing I sin 
against one whom it is my vowed duty to protect, 
You are young — veryyoung. You were a mere girl 
when you (rashly for yourself and miserably for me) 
took upon yourself the character of a wife. I there- 
fore once openly warn you to beware — and I com- 
mand you, as your husband, never more to correspond 
with Mr. Egerton, or to see him in your own house.'* 

Susan wept while he spoke, and coming near her, 
he laid his hand on her head and murmured, — 

"God bless you, Susan — and preserve you from 
sin I Warning cannot save- — love cannot earn love 
— but he can help you !" 

When she looked up he had left the room ; and 
after weeping till her heavy eyes could scarcely de- 
cipher the written words, she broke the seal of Henry 
Egerton's letter. It was shorty but its contents were 
startling. 
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" In obedience to what, as your request, is more to 
me than a king's command, I am about to leave Eng- 
land for years — perhaps for ever ! A friend of mine 
intends visiting Constantinople ; my arrangements 
are now completed for accompanying him ; nor shall 
I return from the Continent tijl years have weakened 
(for eternity itself could not destroy) the feelings that 
burn in my heart. Yes 1 you have decided justly ; it 
is right that we should part ; it is madness to hope 
that love iSuch as ours was can fade into mere regard ; 
and it shall never be mine to wring that pure heart 
with unnecessary sorrow. In three weets my de- 
parture will take place, and I can then offend those 
who surround you no more 1 Will you refuse the 
last prayer of one who has answered yours with 
such ready obedience ? Let me see you I Let me 
hear the word * farewell' from those sweet lips, and 
then I care not what becomes of me. I am about to 

visit {for one week) your neighbour Lord A . I 

have calculated that you will receive my letter on 
Tuesday, but allowing for casualties and Scotch 
posts, I have restrained my impatience, and have 
fixed on Friday as the day on which I trust to see 
you — remember^ foi* the la^t time. I shall; wait on 
Lord A.'s side of the lake, and not cross till I see a 
signal on yours — a white or red handkerchief, or 
some token that you expect me at Little Creek, the 
loneliest and the most beautiful of spots. Do you re- 
member the happy, happy hours we spent there last 
year? But all that is past — is notning. I have 
obeyed you, and trust to your granting my request: 
I think I deserve it, Susan 1 

« H. E." 

With her hand pressed hard against her brow, Lady 
Glenalton remained for some minutes in an agony 
of doubt and indecision. Then starting up, she 
passed hurriedly from the room, through the long 
corridor, to the library where Glenalton generally 

q2 
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sat^ Mrs. Clinton was with him ; but as Susan 
entered she lifted two heavy volumes and retired 
througfh the opposite door. 

" Will you hear me for a few minutes, Glenalton?" 
said the young wife. 

A momentary irresolution was visible on his cotm- 
tenance, and his eye glanced for an instant towards 
the door by which Mrs. Clinton liad retired. Then 
in a moody and dispirited tone he said, — 

" No, Susan ; there is nothing you can siay which 
will alter the past. You know your duty to me — 
you have deceived me once — ^you may deceive me 
again — but at least I have done mine by you !" 

" How different from the tone in which he blessed 
nae one short hour ago !" thought Susan. " Then 
I could have made any sacrifice to prove to him that 
I was only unhappy, not unworthy of his affection ; 
but now/ And why is Tie thus capricious with me? 
Who advised him to have me to myself 7 Who told 
him 1 had once deceived him?" and again the 
thought of Caroline Clinton flashed across her mind, 
and she felt chilled, and pained, and angry, as on 
former occasions. She had intended to consult her 
husband ; to refuse the request of her lover ^^she left 
the library with a determination to meet Henry Eger- 
ton in the manner proposed. 

As she prepared to steal out on the morning of this 
appointment, Catharine Dalrymple detained her — 
"Sister," said she, "I havQ something heavy on my 
heart to communicate to you. Do not be impatient 
with poor Kate, though the days are gone by when 
your heart was more willing to listen to me; / see 
that you are changed ; / feel that the love I dreaded 
has crept into your heart, and blinded your under- 
standing: oh ! hear me, dearest ! sinful love is a 
bitter and a wearing sorrow ; I know it — I have felt 
it. Yes," added she, as Susan started, " cruel thouffh 
she was. Lady John Haslingden was right when she 
jsiaid that I was vicious ; lonely prayer has brought 
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me peace, and Moorfields is now a dream ; butfAcw 
— I forget, it is of you that I would speak ; or rather 
to you that I would give this packet, which teHs its 
own story without words of niiniB. It is a painful 
cure, Susan, but you need it !" 

When Lady Glenalton took the letters, a dead 
coldness struck to her heart ; her letter to Heruy 
Egerton before her marriage was there, enclosed ift 
one to Mrs. Wilmot, containing in his well-known 
handwriting these words : — ^^ Do I not sacrifice some- 
thing to your love? Am, I not here, lingering- by 
your side, and this appeal recalling me ! Doubt no 
longer then, but tell me what you wish said in 
answer y The whole was enclosed in an envelope 
from Mrs. Wilmot herself, addressed to Catharine; 
the bitter vengeance of a forsaken woman having 
prompted her to this method of breaking off Mr. 
Egerton 's intimacy with Lady Glenalton. Her letter 
was couched in taunting and insulting terms, and 
affirmed that Caroline Clinton had read the one en- 
closed, while in Mrs. Wilmot's possession, and could 
affirm it to be no forgery. 

But nothing furthef could sting or wound ; a sud- 
den cloud seemed to clear away from Susan's eyes. 
She saw herself tricked by her lover, deceived by her 
friend, baffled by her enemy. Without a word of 
reproach or comment she enclosed the letter to Henry 
Egerton, as a sufficient cause for her non-appearance 
at the lake's side ; and returned to commune with 
•her own heart, and be still. There was but one, the 
true, the noble-hearted Glenalton, whose words still 
rang in her ear — " Warning cannot save — ^love can- 
not earn love — ^biit God can help you." 

" I am saved !" murmured Susan, as she sank on 
her knees ; " saved when I least deserved it ; saved 
through the very wiles of my worst foe; and oh! 
may Heaven make me grateful 1" 

But affections once lost are not easily regained. 
Glenalton, to whom " poor Carry Clinton" had 
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treacherously confided the history of Susan's attach- 
ment, was not a man to forgive easily. His feelings 
were strong, he was a proud and a disappointed man ; 
and he was also of a frank and open disposition, 
which led him to scorn the deception (as he thought) 
practised upon him by Susan. He allowed her no 
opportunity of explaining while the short-lived im- 
pulse lasted ; and when at length she locked up all 
the bitterness of the past in her own bosom, and 
buried alike her mortification and regrets, the mutual 
coldness of their manner precluded all conversation 
on such subjects. 

The weary season of gayety was again com- 
menced; Susan was again the. star and idol of her 
circle. Princes praised, poets flattered, and painters 
sketched her ; and her heart, restless and dissatisfied, 
^ave itself up to the pleasures of the wofld ; feeding 
Its quenchless thirst at that fountain which never 
yet calmed or comforted — the glittering springs of 
vanity! 

Caroline Clinton still soothed, still advised ; and 
praised Lord Frederick Osborne as she had been 
wont to praise Henry Egerton. She wormed the 
secret of Mrs. Wilmot's letter from Susan, with a skill 
peculiar to herself; and denied her own-share in the 
transaction with such unusual vehemence and scorn ^ 
that Susan could not choose but believe her. They 
remained friends ; though Susan felt as if her bruised 
heart was too cold ever to feel affection for any hu- 
man being except her sister Kate. A sense of injury 
from all connected with her destiny — ^her aunt, her 
lover, her husband — stole gradually over her mind, 
and she fell into that worst mistake of morbid feel- 
ings, viz. that of supposing her own individual fate 
harder than any other in the world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" There were Love's friends — ^hope, joy, and generous trust ; 
Here are his foes — care, caution, and disgust. 
There was the warm, confiding soul of youth ; 
Here doubt and care, and cold assent to truth." 

Crabbb. 

** You need not sit up for me, Nina," said Lady 
Glenalton, as she clasped the last bracelet on her 
arm ; " you must be tired already with walking so 
much about to see the illuminations." 

"No, miledi, I am not tired;" but a little sup- 
pressed yawn belied the assertion of the bright-eyed 
abigail ; and as the carriage rolled from the door, 
she hurried the splendid jewels, from which the 
night's parure had been chosen, into their casket, 
and tripped np-stairs, exclaiming, in the fulness of 
her heart, "Miledi is so kind, so thinking P^ 

It was the prince's birthday. The streets that 

led to M Square were crowded with carriages. 

London, to whom the glory of gas was yet unknown, 
was bright with illuminations ; and an enthusiastic 
and drunken people shouted their approbation of the 
sight. 

The carriage moved slowly along, and Susan, 
rapt in her own reflections, answered vaj^uely and 
abstractedly to her companion. A soft and mocking 
smile stole ovei* Caroline Clinton's face as she made 
her last successless attempt to engage Ijady Glenalton 
in conversation. 

** You are thinking of the duke, Susan," said she ; 
and Susan started. 
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" I was," said Susan ; " is it a fault to do so ?" 

"No, indeed. It would be strange if you, wjio are 
always so eager, felt coldly only towards him, whose 
name kindles enthusiasm in every heart ; and it 
would be ungrateful too, for I am very sure he does 
not feel coldly to you.^' 

"You should not say those sort of things; it is, 
disrespectful," said Lady Glenalton, who scarcely 
kpew whether to be vexed or pleased at the insinua- 
tion, so strong was the demon vanity in her heart. 

" You s^peak childishly ; there can be no harm in 
his admiring you, as long as you do not fall in love 
with him; a woman's conduct is always in her own 
power ; Lord Glenalton approves of your intimacy 
with the duke, indeed is anxious you should be liked 
by him." 

" Yes, because he trusts me," said Susan, with a 
sigh. 

" Pooh, my dear, he neither trusts nor distru^s ; 
he doe$ not in fact think about it ; he is full of the 
udvantages of such a friendship. Scotch people are 
always proud, and prefer acquaintances in the grade 
above them to the dearest friends of their own rank; 
and Glenalton is too sensible not to see, that havjing 
been buried in Scotland great part of his life< unsee- 
ing and unseen, it gives him great eclltt and facility 
on his entrance into society to have,a lovely wife, and 
to be friends with a prince of the blood royal. Be- 
^idqs," said she, softening her voice to its most 
sleepy and musical tone, " he is so used to see you 
admired !" 

But the smoothness of the last phrase did not calm 
the irritation caused by the preceding discourse. 
Vain people are not the most indulgent to the vice of 
vanity. 

Susan felt wounded and offended at the manner 
in which her husband wa^ mentioned, and the sen- 
timents ascribed to him. She felt hurt^ too at the 
apparent truth of Mrs. Clinton's observations. Glen- 
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alton had never spoken to her to chide or to warn 
respecting the duke, although his unceasing jealousy 
seldom spared the most indifferent acquaintance ; he 
had indeed appeared to encourage her p6n6hant for 
him, and had once hinted to her that he thought his 
rank entitled him to hope the duke would dine at 
his ht)use, and that if she had an opportunity of 
mentioning this hope, she might do so. She re- 
called to herself little circumstances, forgotten or 
passed over at the time, which corroborated Jier 
present impression ; and a bitter feeling took posses- 
sion of her heart. , 

The carriage stopped before the silence which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Clinton's speech was broken. Susan's 
step was prouder than usual as she stepped into the 
lighted saloon : it was long since that step had the 
lightness of gayety, or the hesitation of timidity in 
it ; she Was now a woman of the world ; the con- 
sciousness of beauty and power was in ner every 
gesture ; and her eyes had lost their eagerness— »- 
those wild bright eyes were still bright, but there 
was no joyousness or curiosity in their expression : 
a cold and careless glance round the brilliant as- 
sembly, and she moved on ; — a physiognomist could 
have read in that glance (in spite of the smooth cheek 
and youthful brow and slight fissure) that girlhood's 
hope and expectation had passed away. 

Glenalton stood negir the door. "You are late 
to-night, miledi," said he, smilingly, "considering it 
is a royal party." 

Susan answered briefly, and with an involuntary 
harshness of tone ; her husband moved away, looked 
at a buhl clock-case, pointed oift its beauty to Mrs. 
Clinton, and finally motioning her to a chair, sat • 
down by her and entered into conversation. 

Lady Glenalton remained standing; she was 
listening lo the complaint of a fat Irish countess, 
who was vehemently abusing a lady who had ven- 
tured to copy the new setting of her diamonds. " And 
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you know, my dearest Lady Glenalton, it was doubly 
shameful, because I particularly ordered the jeweller 
not to show the pattern ; and it was all drawn for me 
by my cousin Louisa, roses and shamrocks, and that 
dreadful Lady Sinclair went and copied it ; had all 
her diamonds set the same way (which will oblige me 
to reset mine in some other manner) ; and then when 
I expostulated with the jeweller (for of course I did 
not choose to condescend to show how angry I was 
to that horrid Lady Sinclair), what do you think he 
said?" ^ 

*^ I suppose he apologized," said Susan, quietly. 

" Not at all, my dear, not at all ; on the contrary, 
he said, in the most insolent manner, when I declared 
I never would employ him again, and would imme* 
diately have my diamonds set at some other house 
— * Well, my lady, I'm exceedingly sorry, but your 
ladyship chose such a common pattern !' A common 
pattern ! but I have written to my cousin Louisa, to 
tell her, and to desire she will make a new pattern : 
stars — how do you think stars would look ? or hearts 
with roses between ? Yours are very well set : who 
did them?" 

" I don't know ; Lord Glenalton gave me the 
combs and band for my hair, and the others were 
given me by Lady John Haslingden." 

" Ah ! you are afraid I shall copy the setting, and 
you won't tell me ; but — ^goodness \ if she isn't 
coming to speak to you ;" and as she (the horrid 
Lady Sinclair) advanced, the fat countess waddled 
off, Jboiling with indignation, to relate to some other 
listener the painful act of treachery on the part of 
the jeweller, and ithitativeness on the part of her 
friend. ^ 

Lady Sinclair now had her turn j and added to her 
version of the diamond story, the fact that she had 
determined to have a larger drop than Lacfy Balljma, 
and had told Sir Robert Sinclair so ; and that he had 
said it was impossible to afford it. ^ But I told Sir 



llobert," said she, with grave solemnity, " that I had 
rather every tree at Kisnacloch should be cut down^ 
and the moors let for twenty years, than not have a 
larger drop to my necklace than that dreadful Lady 
BalJyna." 

And all this time Susan's lip never wavered from 
the conventional smile with which people in good 
society listen to uninteresting communications. No 
half-suppressed sneer of ridicule, no irresistible mer- 
riment sparkling in her eye, betrayed how amusing 
or contemptible such distresses appeared to her. Nor 
was it difficult to keep her countenance. She had 
forgotten the lime when such scenes would have pro* 
vokedherto mirth ;^ she had forgotten the way in 
which she involuntarily glanced round to share the 
jest with Henry Egerton; she had forgotten all the 
fresh natural feelings of her youth ; she was now a 
woman of the world. 

. Diamonds ! What a strange passion I what a 
curious disease ! what a topic for speculative curi- 
osity is the thif St which some women feel for these 
precious articles ! And, as if it were not enough to 
spend thousands of pounds on what paste and glass 
may be made to imitate, they must needs have better 
than their neighbours, and, in the desire to outshine, 
forget every thing else. Many a handsome woman 
enters a room, far prouder of the stones in her hair 
and on her bosom than of all the real advantages 
nature has given her; and many an ugly woman has 
ruined her husband, and starved her tradespeople, 
that she might have a larger drop to her necklace 
than Lady. Ballyna. Why ? Is the handsome 
woman happier or even more admired ? is the ugly 
woman less ugly with her diamonds than without 
them? 

Of all the different madnesses and false tastes ere** 
ated by Idleness and luxury, surely this is the most 
unaccountable ! A certain lady of fashion was for 
years in the habit of collecting emeralds, pearls, and 
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Other precious stones, one by one ; and lifter she had 
a sufficient number for a necklace, she would re- 
quest her husband to " set them." Extravagance in 
proportion with this branch of expenditure gradually 
consumed what had originally been a splendid for- 
tune ; the lady sighed over the increasing embarrass- 
ment of their circumstances, but continued her col- 
lection of jewels. At length the day arrived when 
they were pronounced ruined, who had long been so 
in reality. The lady behaved beautifully on the oc- 
casion; agreed to every species of retrenchment; 
but refused to give up her jewels, which would have 
covered almost the half of their debts. Tempted 
some time afterward by a jeweller's advertisement, 
she went out, succeeded in bargaining for the most 

;)ure and perfect of emeralds, and, on her return, 
bund that her husband, who had been long in low 
spirits, had shot himself through the head. Th^ 
jury brought in a verdict of lunacy^ and all bis friends 
went about regretting that they had not foreseen an4 
prevented his melancholy end ; but no one saw mad- 
ness in the lady's conduct : and she afterward made 
a rich banker (her second hgsband) set that very 
emerald as a drop to the most superb necklace ever 
worn at court by any one under the rank of a royal 
duchess. 

*< Did you ever see any thing so handsome as that 
woman T' said one dandy to another, as for a mo- 
ment, by strong compression of the eyebrow, he 
held an eye-glass to perfect his view of Lady Glen- 
alton. 

" I don't know ; I like more variety; I think she 
herself was handsomer when a girl. There was 
less repose, but there was more attraction ; her eye 
used to wander round, and shrink away when it bad 
found what it most wished to see, in the most be- 
witchinc; manner. She had more colour then ; and 
die used to blush when she was pleased, or frightened, 
or angry, or — ^ia short, every third sentence was 
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given with a smile and a blush. She was more rny 
style then." 

" Did you know her well V said young Lord Fre- 
derick Osborne, who had stood by the speakers, ga- 
zing also at Lady Glenalton. 

**0h, yes; as one knows people in the same set. 
But hush ! Look, here comes the royal wooer !" 

A flush passed over Lord Frederick's fair brow, 
and he moved a step or two away from his compan- 
ions. Through a yielding circle, who made way on 
each side with hurried obeisance, the duke slowly ad- 
vanced ; his eagle eye recognising in a moment such 
of the company as were entitled to the familiarity of 
conversation, and leaving with each the impression 
which his frank though princely address never failed 
to create. He felt that he was beloved ; and perhaps 
this feeling added to the kindness of manner which 
was habitual with him, and which will long be re- 
membered by hundreds who still speak his name 
with a mournful satisfaction. 

He reached the spot where Lady Glenalton stood, 
andpaused. 

** Madam,** said he, ** I never saw you look so beau- 
tiful r 

Susan courtcsied to the ground ; and as she looked 
up and smiled an answer to the compliment, she felt, 
and the lookers-on saw^ that her cheek glowed with a 
crimson as deep and rich as the lost blush of her girl- 
hood had ever given. It was not all vanity, nor was 
it love, but a mixture of feelings impossible to de- 
scribe — the memory of Caroline Clinton's observa- 
tions that evening, and, above all, the vague conscious- 
ness which those observations had created. As she 
raised her eyes, she caught those of her female friend 
fixed, as it were, searcningly upon her ; she smiled, 
too, a sourire ^intelligence ; and Susan's heart beat 
quick, and her voice faltered, and her glance sank 
when the duke spoke again. He was surprised, he 
was pleased, he wag struck ; Lady Glenalton's man- 
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ner was in general so proud^ so composed. His own 
manner grew more kindly, more earnest ; his voice 
and smile softened ; and Susan Glenalton felt that 
Mrs. Clinton was right, when she said he did not feel 
coldly to her. 

" You are tired,, madam," said he^ after a short 
pause ; " be seated, I beg." 

Susan obeyed, and he seated himself by her side. 
The widening circle looked on at a little distance^ 
and made the usual conjectures and remarks which 
envy, curiosity, and idleness engender. The prince 
himself was less an object of attention that nighty 
so rapt was the little world of countesses and 
lords in observing this newly apparent flirtation in 
their orbit. 

Lord Frederick Osborne was among th^ gazers ; 
pained and saddened, a strange fascination yet com- 
pelled him to look and wonder, and endeavour ta 
divine that deep mystery, a woman's heart, and de- 
cide in his own soul whether the idol he so wor- 
shippe4 wa^ uivevortby the incense so lavishly offered 
up by him. Once he bowed, mechanically, as if ta 
recall Susan to herself; but she saw him not. She 
had just ventured to propose to the duke to dine ia 
Grosvenor Square. His acceptance w^s eager and 
cordial ; and again Caroline Clinton's reniarks re- 
curred to Lady Glenalton's mind, aad sent a flush ta 
her cheek. 

"It shall be Wednesday,, then*" said the duke, 
rising ; " good-night, madam." 

He took her hand, as he spoke, dropped it, and mo- 
tioning his aid-de-camp, departed from the assembly. 
A thousand flatterers crowded to fill the vacant space.. 
Smiling dowagers with birds of paradise in their 
spangled toques ; dandies who had been prevented as 
yet from paying their court; beauties who were un- 
decided whether to coax or defy this reigning god- 
dess ; graver persons, who thought, while speaking 
ibfiit: word with Lady Gleijaltoni. of the word sH 
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might speak to the duke ; general officers and minis- 
ters of state ; duchesses, who invariably treated with 
distinction tlu>se who enjoyed popular success; and 
constant only to this principle, stood, as it were, ever 
in the sunshine, and stirred not to look after those 
who passed into the shade — ail crowded round Lady 
Glenalton. She was flattered, fited^ caressed ; it 
was an evening of triumph. 

Lord Frederick Osborne did not immediately ap- 
proach her. 

" How cold and forlorn you look I'' said she, gayly, 
as her eye fell upon his dispirited countenance ; ** I 
am sure you have lost your heart. You are not ill, 
are you ?" added she, more kindly, as he stepped for- 
ward to the diair occupied by the duke, and, resting 
one hand upon it, returned her greeting. 

** No," said be, hurriedly, and in a low voice ; ** I 
am not ill— not body-sick, at least— only sick at heart ; 
but lose what I may, I have not yet lost my reason, 
and where I cease to respect, I eease to love t I could 
not have thought — ** 

He suddenly ceased speaking, for he caught Lady 
Glenalton's eyes turned full upon him. In those cold, 
dark, unshrinking eyes he read an inquiry as to the 
meaning of words spoken with so much emotion ; 
then a cloud of sadness darkened them for a moment, 
and Lady Glenalton turned away with a stifled sigh. 
But for that sigh, mistaken as he was in its import, 
Frederick Osborne would never have found courage 
to avow his long-cherished passion for Lady Glenal- 
ton ; but for that sigh, Susan would never have been 
humbled into reflecting how she had brought upon her- 
self such a confession. 

What he said, he himself hardly knew ; rapid and 

Eassionate words ; accusations of coquetry and am* 
ition ; taunts as to her preference, open and avowed^ 
for the duke ; tenderness choked back by the manner 
ki which he was listened to, and all the wild devotion 
of a young, generous, and ill-regulated heart, poured 
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forth under the excitement of jealousy, and the midden^ 
nessof the occasion. Such, so mingled, so various^ 
and so confused, ^vere the feelings Lord Frederick at- 
tempted to express, as he siood with his back turned 
to tne crowd, and his hand grasping the gilded and 
cushioned back of the vacant chair,, whose late occu^ 
pant he had so envied. 

Lady Glenalton listened, breathless with surprise 
and consternation ; she looked round, the company 
were dispersing, the rooms were thinned, and Lord 
Glenalton andMrs. Clinton appeared from the supper- 
uoom. 

" Don't make a scene. Lord Frederick," said she^ 
in a severe tone. 

At this moment a slight confci&ion took place ; 
"The prince is going," was whispered on all sides. 
The prince passed Lady Glenalton with a gracious 
smile, and a remark on the last opera. Susan an« 
swered with proud composuFe, but her lip and cheek 
were paler than usual ; the beautiful mistress of the- 
house remarked it, and advised her friend to drink a 
glass of eau sucree ; then passing on, she conducted 
her royal guest to the door. Lady Glenalton moved) 
away ; the rose which she wore in her bosom broke 
&om its stalk, and fell to the ground ; Lord Freder- 
ick stooped and picked it up.. 

'♦* I may keep it-r-may I not?" said he, pleadingly ^ 
** say yes, and I. shall feel forgiven*" 

The tears stood in his eyes, which were raised to 
Lady Glenalton's ; but without ipeeting his gaze, witb 
a slight grave bow, and a still slighter smile, she ex- 
tended her hand for the flower. 

" Glenalton, have you thought of calling the car- 
riage?" said she; and, with another bow to Lord 
Frederick,, as he returned the broken rose, she was 
gone. 

Frederick OsboEne followed two or three steps me- 
chanically, offered his arm to Mrs. Clinton, and at- 
tended them to the carriage* He fancied, tUI the last 
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moment, that a look, a sigh, a gesture, would tell him 
that at least she had heard him without resentment — 
but no ; Lady Glenalton looked not agaia towards> 
her young lover, she was now ** a woman of the 
world/ 

Nothing i» more curious than the depression whick 
follows an evening spent like that which Susan had 
just concluded. A false and unnatural excitement,, 
where nothing is good, nothing noble, nothing lasting^ 
is that created by vanity ; — there is no consciousness 
of energies exerted to a useful or praiseworthy pur* 
pose, to support us while in action, or give the feeling 
of satisfied repose afterward. The bright bubble- 
bursts, and all is blank, dark, and void. 

Caroline Clinton wore one of her softest smiles, as 
she paused at the landing of the stairs, to wish her 
friend good-night. 

"This has been an evening of triumph for you, 
Susan ; I think it would have shaken even Lady John 
Haslingden's belief in the advantages of birth ; — how 
many a duchess must have envied you to-night, and 
how many of our great ladies wished they had been 
S usan Dairy m pie ?" 

" Yes — but I am too tired to think about my suc- 
cesses just now," said Susan, with forced gayety ^. 
*^ so, good-nieht !•' 

" Good-night !" and the door closed, and left the 
flattered beauty to solitude and her own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^ Triumph, what art thou ? Something made 
To fill the empty breast. 
Which feels its want of holier joys^ 
And yearns to be at rest !" 

Two hours rolled away, and found Susan in the 
same attitude of revery. Her cheek rested heavily 
on her hand, and her beautiful hair, freed from it» 
circlet of diamonds and half loosened, hun^ In masses 
on her shoulders. Thought after thought cnased each 
other through her mind, and all seemed alike dreary 
and comfortless. Her husband's coldness, and ap- 
parently causeless displeasure and caprice, Caroline 
Clinton's smile with its mocking sweetness, Lord 
Frederick Osborne's mad avowal of love — ^all op- 
pressed her with a confused memory. And then her 
sister's voice seemed to ask what had wrought this 
fearful change. Her sister I ay, even that remem- 
brance, the dearest portion of her vanishing youth, 
was no longer what it had been — no longer the 
every-day thought, but by fits and starts remembered 
or forgot. Vanity, however freely fed, can never 
suffice to a woman's heart ; and as Susan Glenalton 
sat alone that night, her heart sickened and went 
back to the days when all she desired to win or keep 
was the aflFection of those around her. The bright 
days spent with Catharine on the hills at Loch-Lyne 
came back to her in that perfumed and crimson-cur- 
tained room. 

" Ah ! happy days," murmured Susan, half aloud*. 
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as she at length raised her head, **can I never again 
feel as I did then ?" 

She looked into the mirror, shaded as it was by its 
transparent rose-cioloured and white curtains, and 
surrounded by all the luxuries of the toilet, and 
almost started at the expression of her countenance. 
Was that indeed the same being who had been the 

observed of all observers at Lady 's ? that pale 

weary brow, with its gaze of unutterable sadness, 
was that the same which dazzled and smiled beneath 
its circlet of diamonds two hours ago? Yes! there 
it was ; there was the worthless beaOty which had 
been insufficient to chain Henry Egerton, to which 
Glenalton had grown indifferent; which had attrac- 
tion enough to burden her heart with bad men's 
sighs, but no power over those she wished to charm. 

She gazed on her face reflected in that glass, and 
while she felt her possession of beauty such as is 
rarely bestowed, she also felt that it had never been 
to her other than a curse and a temptation. 

Among the wild and splendid creations of German 
fancy, there is one which is rather an allegory than 
a superstition,— I mean the demon-gifts which, with 
all the promise and appearance of gain^ are somehow 
unaccountably made to turn to the disadvantage and 
ruin of their possessor. How often in the real world 
does this mockery of success attend us I How often 
are we envied for the sake of what after all is but a 
demon-gift \ 

Such seemed the gift of beauty to Susan, the even- 
ing of her triumph. What had, it availed her ? She 
looked back to her girlish days, when she was the 
object of universal admiration, which she was too 
innocent and too happy to value. She was envied 
then, but she was careless as to success. She thought 
with a sigh of the days which followed — of the~ love 
that faded— the trust that ceased; — Glenalton ad- 
mired her, and she was envied then ; but she would 
have given more for one kind smile and a word of 
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old days from Henry Egerton than for the richest 
chance fortune could offer. And now, now that suc- 
cess seemed yet to attend her, now that the envy of 
others had increased io proportion to the ease with 
which she seemed to win all she could desire — sfie 
felt, in the shrinking solitude of her own heart, that 
she would give all the brilliant worldly advantages 
she possessed to be able to feel that she was beloved 
by her husband as in the days when that love seemed 
but importunity ; to be able to shake off the weary- 
ing trammels and fetters of society, and find peace 
and rest at home. 

Self-reproach, vague and indistinct, mingled with 
all her recollections ; and turning from that flattering 
mirror, she buried her face in her hands and wept 
bitterly. Yes, she, the fortunate, the envied, wept in 
her solitude : her smiles were for the world ; but the 
world saw not her sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Oh ! cursdfl, eanken, criraei there are 
That spot the world with wo ; 
But TBEAcasBT is the master fiend — 
Most black of all below." 

Msi. LiMAN Grimitors. 

Whbn Lord Frederick Osborne called, the day 
after his hurried confession of attachment, he was not 
admitted. Lady Glenalton was out, and had left a 
note for him. Instinctively he felt that its <;ontent8 
were calculated to crush the madly aspiring hopes 
which he had entertained, and thrusting it into his 
bosom he drove home. He thought that the haughty 
reproof, which her manner had led him to expect, 
would best be read in silence and solitude. 

Susan Glenalton's note contained no reproach. 
Sad and subdued, she had written mournfully to her 
young lover, and rather besought a pardon than 
granted one. 

" Forgive me," wrote she, " if my restless vanity 
has misled you ; I am sufficiently punished and hum* 
bled in the thought that so little was your esteem and 
respect for me, that you could address me as yon did 
last night without fear of a repulse. When you can 
look back upon the past as a dream, you will again 
be welcomed with cordiality and gladness by one 
who has ever felt deep and sincere interest in your 
welfare. You have made me pause in a heedless 
path, and for that check (though painfully given) / 
thank you. Let it not be a matter of regret to your 
kindly heart that you have rendered me this service 
instead of inspiring me with an unholy passion ; you 
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are worthy a purer love than that ivhich you sought \ 
and that you may think seriously and anxiously (as I 
have done) of the peril and temptation of the past, 
is the earnest prayer of one who has much to re- 
pent of." 

The time had indeed arrived when Susan paused 
to reflect. The dream of love had faded from her 
heart — the dream of vanity had proved insufficient 
to content h6r. She was startled when she con- 
trasted her present self with what she had been : the 
falsehood and folly of the pleasures she had been pur- 
isuing ; the licentious admiration of fools ; the mis- 
guided devotion of better hearts ; the sacrifice of all 
care for the future to the enjoyment of the present ; 
the eternal round of petty excitements ; the struggles, 
the envy, the heart-burnings; the bitter hours of 
solitude and worthless moments of triumph — all sud- 
denly forced themselves upon her, and she felt that 
a canker had eaten into her heart, and destroyed all 
the bloom, the purity, and the freshness of its afllec- 
tions. 

Oh 1 there is nothing to equal those moments of 
desperate awakening when we first become conscious 
that we are corrupted ! when some sudden shock 
arouses us to a knowledge of our true position, and 
shows us that the ground we have so long been care- 
lessly treading is hollow beneath our feet, the preci- 
pice near at hand to which we have been blindly di- 
recting our steps ! The sick man who is told that 
mortification alone has stilled the torture of his ach- 
ing limb, cannot receive such intelligence with more 
chilled and shrinking horror than is felt by the heart 
which, pure heretofore, and full of earnest resolutions 
for; the right, has been led away by temptation, and 
oijy wakes to feel the bitterness of its moral degrada- 
tion ; to know that the days of its purity and inno- 
cence are over ; that vice is become a familiar thing ; 
that all is known of which we 6hould have been igoo* 
rant; and all forgotten which should have been most 
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carefully treasured in our memories; that in our 
sorrow we have become " acquainted with sin," and 
have made it our boon-companion and fellow-traveller 
in the great journey of life. 

There are days made so dark by the misery which 
oppresses us— by the vain desire to undo the irrevo- 
cable past, to bathe in the waters of oblivion, and 
begin our lives anew— that our weak and feverish brains 
would madden with, brooding on our own rashness, did 
not the mild glory shine from afar of that light which first 
rose to promise *' peace on earth and good- will towards 
men'*r— that bright star of the Christian's creed, which, 
let the past be ever so dark, leaves us still repentance 
and a future to make our peace with God ! 

That light broke in on Susan Glenalton's heart, and 
while it showed the barrenness of the world wherein 
she h^d hitherto staked her all, it also brought a holy 
comfort with it. There is joy and peace even in the 
resolution and effort to do right ; and while she shud- 
dered to think what time might have made her had 
not mercy been shown in the midst of her career, it 
was yet with a buoyant spirit that she looked to the 
future, when, won back by gentleness and determined 
affection, her husband's love would give that spell 
which makes the quiet of the cottager's home more 
precious than the splendours of a palace. 

Glenalton, the true, the frank-hearted Glenalton — it 
was to him now that all her efforts to please were 
directed, and she shrank from the gayeties and pleas- 
ures of the world as much as she had formerly courted 
them. But her power to win seemed over ! Lord 
Glenalton appeared sometimes puzzled, sometimes 
saddened, when in her new mood she attempted play- 
fully to engage him in conversation, or talked to him 
in the earnest manner of old days ; and once or twice 
some unaccountable irritation would seize him ; his 
eye would flash with violence, and his tone sound so 
harsh, contemptuous, and bitter, that Susan's heart, 
recoiled within her, and she would retire to weep and 
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wonder what had wrought this inexplicable change ; 
more angry at the attempted consolation of Caroline 
Clinton, " not to mind, for that all men were sometimes 
a little cross," than with all the unkindness which had 
caused her tears. 

'^ Poor Carry Clinton" had indeed ceased to be the 
confidant of Lady Glenalton's real or fancied sorrows. 
The words of Catharine Dalrymple had frequency 
returned to her sister's mind ; she felt that there was 
justice in her remark that Mrs. Clinton was not a 
" natural character ;" aiid she asked herself the start- 
ling question, *' Why should one whose life is a long 
counterfeit — who can command and compose herself 
at pleasure — ^weep at will — feign afiection and conceal 
dislike — and act to all around her — be true only to 
me .^" It were well if all young and incautious per« 
sons, prone to trust and easily deceived, looked round 
them and judged in a similar manner. We are too 
apt to think only how me are treated — too little accus- 
tomed to observe what is the treatment of otJiers by 
the same person. Watch and weigh : if a man speak 
evil of his friends to you, he will also speak evil of you 
to his friends — ^if he sacrifice other acquaintances 
to his interests, so will he sacrifice you when oc- 
casion serves — if he break faith with another, so, on 
temptation, will he break faith with you. Kind and 
caressing words are easily spoken and pleasant to 
hear, but the man who bears a kind heart bears it to all| 
and not to one only— he who appears to love only the 
friend he speaks to, and slanders or speaks coldly of 
the rest, loves no one but himself. 

It was after one of the vain attempts we hove men- 
tioned on Lady Glenalton's part to regain the affections 
of her husband, and while she was sitting thinking with 
some despondency of the little progress she had made 
in this much desired object, that a letter was brought 
her from her sister, to whom she had lately written 
frequently and sorrowfully. Much of it related to 
matters in Scotland of which Susan had expressed a 
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desire to hear, and oilen repeated hopes that she would 
shorten the London season, which appeared to give 
her so little satisfaction, and return to *' lovely Loch- 
Lyne." It concluded thus, — 

" You ask me for advice, mv own dear sister. You 
forget how difficult it is to counsel, when one cannot 

Elace one's s^lf in the same situation with the person to 
e advised. To me ail that you tell of struggles, defeat, 
and disappointment, of gay engagements you are forced 
unwillingly to fulfil, and the cold terms on which 
you live with Glenalton, appears a strange and sad 
dream. To me your course appears so very simple ! 
only to go to your husband, instead of guessing and 
wondering and grieving over how much or how little 
be has heard of your history, and frankly tell him all — 
in your own sweet voice, looking up in his face with 
those persuading eyes. You dread it-^-you think he 
would not hear you (not hearyot/, Susan !) — and you 
live on a life of anxiety without any explanation. Try 
it, dear sister, frj/ an explanation with Glenalton ; and if 
the attempt fail (which cannot be), it is only, after all, 
ene painful hour past, and you say you pass so many 1" 

^ You are right, Kate — right, my own poor honest- 
hearted sister?' murmured Susan, as with tearful eyes 
she pressed the letter to her lips ; *' and yet I do dread 
it from my soul." 

And tl^ sound of Lord Glenalton's Voice in the 
library at Loch-Lyne, the day she had intended to 
consult him and chey, rang in her ear as distinctly as 
when she heard it first. 

It was after deep self-communion, and not without 
a short and earnest prayer, that Susan at length 
resolved upon her plan of conduct. It was the hour 
when she usually drove out, and she knew Lord Glen- 
alton was generally at home long afterward. She 
countermanded the carriage and stole down-stairs. 
Glenakon's sitting-room was beyond the two magnifi- 
cent drawing-rooms ; and these opened, as did the 
second drawing-room, into a conservatory stored with 
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beautiful plants. In the first days of their union, when 
as yet no shadow had darkened their content, Glenalton 
used to come through this conservatory from his own 
room to hers ; the window stood invitingly open, and 
Susan, as she stepped out, whispered to herself^ — 

** Yes — I will tell him all ! all, on my bended knees ; 
and he must forgive and love me after that ! It was a 
girl's dream — a folly— I have abjured it — forgot it — 
and I love him better — ay, even better tl^ian I fancied I 
loved the ideal Henry Egerton in those days of romance 
and vanity. Oh ! if it was but over, what peace, what 
happiness would fill my heart !" 

And again Susan's courage failed — the tears filled 
her eyes — and she leaned against the window which 
opened into, his apartment. As she did so, silent and 
breathless with her own agitation, a voice smote her 
ear from within. It startled her — that voice — but she 
did not speak — it wounded her, but she did not weep 
• — it maddened her, but she never moved. Spell- 
bound, icy, and motionless, she remained, while the 
languid sweetness of Caroline Clinton's tones sounded 
in her ear like the hiss of a serpent. 

'* Depend upon it, beloved Glenalton," said that 
familiar voice, " she only intends to deceive you ; — it 
is to hide some plan we know nothing of, that this 
sudden disregard of the pleasures of the world is 
assumed. Have I ever been wrong ? Did I not warn 
you of Henry Egerton, and prove it by his letter at 
the time ? Did I not foretell the flirtation with young 
Frederick Osborne (and who knows but that this calm 
may be only because he has left town and she can no 
lopger see him ?) Vain and flighty she was from her 
early girlhood, and the world does not mend pur 
hearts." 

Glenalton sighed heavily,and Mrs. Clinton continued : 
" I have told you (and from my heart I believe it) 
that you will never know rest or comfort till this con- 
tinual anxiety is over — till, in short—" 
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l^e paused, and Lord Glenalton, leaning back in his 
chair, murmured, — 

"I know, Caroline — I know — ^but I cannot bear 
that-— no divorce — -no divorce ! It sdems to me still 
that something might be done. I might take her to 
Scotland and refuse to come to this accursed town." 

'^ You .took her to Loch-Lyne before,^^ said Caro- 
line Clinton, in a low steady tone. 

"I did— and he wrote to her — but she obeyed 
me — you never could trace another letter to him 
after I had forbidden it." 

" No ; yet there were fifty ways in which they 
might have corresponded with less danger of discov- 
ery ; — ^he might have written under cover to some 
one else-enclosed it to Kate Dalrymple." 

" Impossible, Caroline ! you cannot think it pos- 
sible." 

" A girl who could so effectually deceive you at 
the age of seventeen, as to persuade you she was 
attached to you, might deceive again." 

Lord Glenalton groaned — " O Caroline," said he, 
in a tone of bitter agony, " would to God you had 
never told me of that previous attachment ! Eger- 
ton, too ! a man of pleasure — a mere dandy ! that 
her heart should have been so corrupted, so frivo- 
lous, even then ! — then, when I thought it all mine ! 
Oh ! that I were still the blind fool I was !" and he 
flung his arms across the table, and leaned his head 
above them. 

Mrs. Clinton wept, and pressing her lips on the 
crisp curls of his light hair, she said, in a tone of 
strong emotion,—" If I had thought you were igno- 
rant of the fact, I never, never would liave alluded 
to it." 

" What ! you too would have deceived me !" said 
Lord Glenalton, as he suddenly raised his head. 

"How shall I satisfy you?" said Mrs. Clinton, 
wiping the tears frotn her eyes ; " you reproach me, 
and I regret having given you pain — and that again 

s2 
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is made a subject of renewed reproach ! Oh ! would 
I had never come to live under your roof I" 

"Don't wish it, Caroline," said Glenalton, as he 
took her hands in both his own ; " you have been 
my only comfort for three years past ! Forgive me 
if I am unjust — ^my head burns so," — and he pressed 
the hand he held against his throbbing temp)es. 
" Forgive me !" repeated he ; " it is not that I am 
insensible to your feminine sweetness and devotion, 
but I do so wish something could be done to save 
Aer/" 

"She may be saved yet — she shall! beloved, 
adored Glenalton 1 She may not even now be so 
vain, so weakly vicious as we think ; — she is young, 
and I may have judged her harshly. Alas ! how 
should I judge indulgently of one who still, in i§pite 
of all her faults, winds round your heart — ^that heart, 
/ could not earn by adoration from infancy till now ! 
I, Glenalton — I have ever loved only you !" 

" I know it — I believe it, Caroline — and would to 
God I had guessed it then ! Would that I had 
united my fate with yours, and been blessed with 
your untiring and unswerving love ! But you love 
me still — oh, say that some one loves me, though I 
have been made the tool of an ambitious girl ! Say 
that you love me, Caroline !" 

Poor Carry Clinton bent to receive his passionate 
caress on her colourless cheek, and as she did so, she 
said, in a low, clear, distinct voice, — 

" If you were free, then I should dare to love 
you !" 

During all this conversation, and long, long after 
it had taken a different turn, and Lord Glenalton 
and his cousin had gone out to ride together, as they 
frequently did, Susan remained leaning motionless 
against the window-frame. She could not trust the 
evidence of her own senses, the blackness of the 
treachery practised towards her was so great. She 
pressed her hands against her strained eyeballs, and 
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uncovered them and looked round. She gazed into 
the lonely and deserted apartment, where she had 
witnessed that fearful scene. She walked into the * 
room, and touched, one by one, the books — ^the read- 
ing-chair — the mantel-piece — to prove to herself that 
it was not delusion. Then that cold, benumbed, and 
miserable mood passed away, and one of wild, irra- 
tional, triumphant mirth succeeded. 

" There is no bar between us now ! — I see it all — 
I know it all ! We shall be friends — we shall be 
happy — happy — happy ! I prayed to God, and he 
heard my prayer I Glenalton is mine again I There 
is light and joy in my world for evermore !" 

And Susan Glenalton clapped her hands, and 
laughed hysterically, and wept bitterly — oh ! so bit- 
terly ! — and laughed again — till she was so wearied 
out, that she slept. 

When she awoke, the day was sinking, and tor- 
rents of rain were falling. She rose, and walked 
with a feeble and exhausted step to the front draw- 
ing-room. There, seated at the window, she watched 
the dim silent shower which shut out the half 
foliage of the trees in the square ; from time to time 
the growling thunder died away in the distance, and 
every now and then a carriage rolled rapidly by the 
door— but no distinct sound or sight was present to 
Susan Glenalton. She had but one idea — the return 
of her friend, and her husband. At length a quick 
gallop over the stones smote her ear, a long double 
rap resounded through the house — she rose — she 
started — they had returned ! 

There are occasions of intense emotion, when we 
fancy we shall not be able to endure the scene we 
picture to ourselves ; when we imagine we shall 
betray instantly the grief or anger that is bursting 
in our hearts, and sink under the bitter trial. The 
moment comes, and a chilled faintness deadens every 
faculty; we speak, and move, and smile as we do in 
our most composed moments, — we gaze without siee- 
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ing, — we answer without hearing our own voices, 
and no one guesses the inward struggle. Such was 
the unnatural calmness which fell upon Susan, as 
she inquired of her treacherous friend whether she 
was not very wet — listened to her reply, that s\\fi 
was not only drenched to the skin, but shivering 
dreadfully — and requested her husband to return 
as soon as he had changed his wet things. 

" /am not wet, thank you," said Lord Glenalton ; 
"I had a very thick great-coat on, and we stood 
under cover part of the time. Poor Caroline is wet 
and chilled ; I hope it may not make her seriously ill." 

Susan Glenalton laid her hand on her husband's 
arm, and led him through the conservatory to his 
room — then pointing to the window, she whispered 
wildly, — 

" Glenalton, I was there all the time^^this morn- 
ing — when you talked together." 

"Holy Providence!" exclaimed Lord Glenalton, 
as he started from her hold. 

" Oh ! don't leave me — it was all false — black and 
false — I love you, Glenalton — I love no one but you ; 
don't leave me — ^hear me — only hear me— don't 
go !" — and as she uttered these broken sentences, 
Susan fainted at his feet. 

It would be needless to describe the scene of recon- 
ciliation between these two divided hearts. Suffice 
it, that peace and happiness were restored, and the 
trials to which Susan Dalrymple's rashness and im- 
prudence had subjected her, were ended for ever. 

The evening of calm and tearful satisfaction was 
only broken by the thought of the wretched Caroline 
Clinton, who had suffered so severely from exposure 
to the wet and cold, as to labour for some days under 
a fever, which it required both skill and watching to 
prevent proving fatal. 

Susan watched and tended her. She was too happy, 
too grateful to Providence, not to forgive even this her 
worst enemy — and Caroline Clinton recovered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'» Happy are they who win thee, meek-eyed Peace ! 
Rather than live where thou wert banished, 
I would go down into the quiet tomb/' 

M.S. 

Days had passed away since the invalid had been 
able to come down-stairs. It was time that she should 
learn the events of that unhappy day when her illness 
commenced. 

"Caroline, you are better now, you are nearly well," 
said Lady Glenalton, after a long silence, during which 
both had been gazing from the window by which the 
sofa was placed, to the dusty foliage of the trees in 
the square. 

" Yes, love, I am quite well ; I only want strength 
now," repUed Mrs. Clinton as she pressed her friend's 
hand. 

Susan drew away her hand, and a cold chill sank 
on her heart. When she spoke again, it was in that 
low peculiar tone which people involuntarily assume 
when struggling with strong emotion. 

"I have waited," said she, " till you were recovered, 
to tell you that it is our intention to go to Loch-Lyne 
immediately ; and as the time of our return is quite 
uncertain, I thought — " 

Susan Glenalton paused ; she had glanced on the 
countenance of the invalid, and saw that it was deadly 
pale. After a few moments, she continued, — 

** If you would like to stay here till you are quite 
strong again, you can do so. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of arranging your — ^your plans, and of seeking 
another home without the hurry or anxiety which — ^ 

Again Susan paused. False, and cruel, and black- 
hearted as her friend had proved, she loas the friend of 
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her early days ; she had been a favourite with her lost 
parents — had shared the same home for three years — 
and all the consciousness of the bitter wrong which 
had been suffered and felt by Lady Glenalton, could 
not prevent her voice faltering over those words of 
banishment The thick blinding tears which we strive 
to prison back rose to her eyes, and the trees and houses 
on which she gazed grew large, and dim, and indistinct. 
She felt desolate and forsaken. Injury may wound 
and be forgiven ; insult may sting and be forgotten ; 
but treachery bewilders and chills us, and we know, 
even while we struggle to pardon, that for that there 
is no oblivion. A brightness and a melody has gone 
from our lives when once we feel we have been be- 
trayed ; an asp has sprung from amid the flowers of 
our paradise, and we can never more tread there as 
fearlessly and gladly as before ; trusty that blessed por- 
tion of youth and inexperience, hath been driven from 
its strong hold in our hearts, and a few moments have 
sufficed to change us for ever I Happy are .those who 
comprehend not the feelings of Susan Glenalt6n as 
she sat by the side of Mrs. Clinton ! Happy are they,, 
for there is no suffering so bitter as the knowledge 
that those we loved have deceived us. 

Whom shall we trust, since they could betray? 
whom shall we turn to, since they could not feel for 
us ? how shall we obtain peace when they have planted 
thorns in our path ? A blank and desolate wilderness 
seems spread around us — the voices of those who speak 
to us sound harsh and sad — we wake up evermore in 
the mornings with less gladness — we lie down to rest at 
night with less quiet — our very hearts seem frozen in 
our bosoms — they have poured out the fountain of 
their love on the desert sand, and it hath yielded nei- 
ther fruit nor freshness ! 

Such, so vague and so wretched, were the thoughts 
which agitated the heart of Lady Glenalton. 

There was a dreary silence, and Mrs. Clinton waa 
theiirst to break it — ''Really/' said she» but Susoq 
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stopped ben ''' Let us have no explanations, Caroline ; 
it would be worse tban useless ; my resolution is taken 
-^we must part — let us part witbout discussion ;" and 
as she dashed away the long-gathered tears, she ad^ed, 
in a firmer tone, ** I am sure you understand me, and 
unhappily I at length understand you. We go to 
|if oorfields to-morrow, and from thence to Loch-Lyne/* 

Susan Glenalton turned as Mrs. Clinton half-raised 
herself on the sofa ; she fancied Caroline Clinton was 
about to take farewell of her, and touched at the 
thought of bidding adieu for the last time to one who 
had been so long her companion, she held out her 
hand, and raised her eyes to her former friend's coun- 
tenance. Its expression startled her. With a cold 
and mocking smile Caroline Clinton bowed, as if de- 
clining the proffered farewell ; and with a tone as calm^ 
as sweet, and as self-possessed as ever she had spoken 
to Lady Glenalton, she said, " I cannot refuse to un- 
derstand you, and, in the step you are about to take, 
you have only to please yourself; but considering that 
you married Glenalton without having the smallest pre- 
ference for him ; and that for the greater part of the 
time I have known you, you have scarcely seemed 
aware of his existence, certainly not of his occupa- 
tions or pursuits ; I must say, I think it a little late, 
and a little ridiculous to begin now being jealous of 
him — however, as I said before, please yourself; I 
shall remain here for one week, and when you return, 
you can play • the Wife' in the prettiest manner. — 
Good-by." 

Her tone was even more slow than usual, and with 
the last words she leaned h^r head back again in its 
languid position. Susan remained for a few minutes 
riveted to the spot with amazement ; her heart was 
more steeled against her old friend by this short sen- 
tence than by all that had ^one before. She turned 
and left the apartment, and from that time Caroline 
Clinton was a stranger to her. 

Years rolled away* Lady Glenalton became a happy 
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and contented wife — ^a proud and alBfectionate mother. 
Henry Egerton dandled away his life in a series of 
small passions for the new beauties of each succeeding 
season — ^travelled to Constantinople, and wrote a tour 
professing to describe the countries he had seen ; but, 
m truth, giving a list of the conquests he had made 
among " the dark-eyed daughters of the east.'' Mrs. 
Wilmot ran away with a young officer, with whom 
she lived in great poverty, and who ill used her exceed- 
ingly. Her husband fought her seducer — not for run- 
ning away with her, but for his subsequent ill-treat- 
ment of his once-beloved and still beautiful Clara. 
The officer was shot ; a small pension was settled on 
the wretched Mrs. Wilmot ; her husband fled, and lived 
on the Continent, nervous, heart-broken, and forgotten 
—except, now and then, when the story of his inter- 
ference in the treatment of his wife by the man she 
bad preferred to him was told as a good jest, and some 
one of his old companions, carelessly pushing round 
the bottle, ventured an inquiry of — " He's alive now, 
somewhere, isn't he ?" 

I once saw Lady Glenalton in afterlife. It was on 
the wedding-day of her daughter, a beautiful young 
woman, whose frank and modest countenance strongly 
reminded me of what her mother had been. 

" Georgia is three-and-twenty to-day," said she to 
me. '^ I did right, don't you think so, Glenalton, not 
to bring her out so very early, and marry her so young 
as is the custom ? She has had time to form a steady 

E reference, grounded on reason and reflection. She 
as had time to see that vanity is not happiness, and to 
?^row sufficiently weary of the world's amusements to 
eel the full value of home. She begins her woman's 
career with all the experience I bought so slowly ; 
though I must say," added she, with half a sigh, and a 
sweet appealing smile to her husband, "Georgia is 
naturally steadier than I was when a girl." 

Lord Glenalton kissed the fading cheek of his wife, 
and said gently — " I only wish that when her husband 
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&as been qaanied for four-and-twenty years, he may 
be as happy lui I am now — ^as happy as you have 
made me !" ^ • • 

I looked round : I saw their son, Lord Loch-Lyne, 
a noble and stately youth, proudl}^ gazing on the bride 
as she took farewell of her companions ; I saw the bride 
herself, with her mantling cheek, and hurried and re- 
gretful glances, half tears, half smiles, go round that 
tovilig circle of friends, and whisper sweet words to 
all. I saw the kindly brow of her husband bent on 
her with triumphant love. There were no scenes, no 
fainting fits, no affected timidity, no refusal to appear 
at the wedding-breakfast ; all was quiet and happv : 
and when her dark eyes met mine, although she 
blushed, she did not withdraw themr she was not 
ashamed to let her mother's old friend read in that 
glance that she was married to her heart's content. 

'* This is a prosperous match," said I to an old dandy 
who stood near me, making the agreeable to a little fair 
gisgling girl, who was pulling a magnolia to pieces. 
" Ishould think it would turn out well.^' 

^ He must needs be an excellent prophet who could 
tell how a marriage would turn out," said the person I 
addressed, as he arranged an excellently-contrived wig 
at the glass, and compared his appearance with that of 
a gray-haired gentleman of his own age who stood by 
him ; *< but I should thmk it probable Lady Glenalton^s 
daughter might make a good wife." 

By a curious coincidence, the old dandy in the wig 
to whom I addressed the observation, and tvho was 
so occupied with the little fair girl, was — Henry 
Egerton. 



THE END. 
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